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A LOST MORNING. 


On, foolish world! The writer’s necromancy 

At times is powerless on the restive pen ; 

And the blank page reflects the lagging fancy, 
Which has no message then, 


The honest schoolboy, of his cricket dreaming, 
Could trace no ruder figures o’er the slate 
Than those which yield my brain, with nothing 
teeming, 
Outlet articulate. 


My tale of work, in well-considered order, 
Lies fair before me on the laden desk ; 
But nothing in me speaks, save dreams that 
border 
The grave with the grotesque. 


Plans jotted down for many-sided labor, 
Invite in turn from various pigeon-holes, 
Where the next story has some play for neigh- 
bor, 
Stocked with imagined souls, 


Yet spite of Will (o’er which men make such 
pother), 
I cannot call one spirit from the deep, 
Where all the thoughts, which crowded each 
on other, 
Like very Merlin sleep. 


Is it the sweet and heavy hum of summer, 

Full charged with the mesmeric scent of thyme, 

That, through my window an unbidden comer, 
Dissolves them into rhyme? 


Is it the sun, in his new kinghood sharing 

The message of pure luxury with me, 

Which to the footsteps of his throne is bearing 
The murmur of the sea? — 


And whispering, “ Rest thee, over-anxious 
mortal, 
Awhile oblivious of the world’s commands, 
Content to offer at my golden portal 
A chaplet from thy hands, 


“F’en weave it as thou wilt; thy garden mus- 
ters 
Mute hints of ditties to inspire the lute ; 
And to thy lips and sense stoop mingled clus- 
ters 
Of glowing flower and fruit. 


“ Bring me no ode of an heroic measure ; 

Tell me no tale; seek no satiric theme ; 

But merely babble, out of very pleasure, 
Thine unconnected dream.” 


What could I answer? All the heat was sing- 


ing, 

The insect chorus hummed in undertone ; 

Slow to my feet my mighty dog was bringing 
A too exacting bone. 





So happy in mere happiness of living, 

I let the morn slip unimprovéd by, 

And, past the hope of cultured man’s forgiving, 
Thus “ diem perdidi.” 


So have I writ lines that begin and end not, 
An idle morning’s thriftless castaway ; 
For whence they come, and whither tend or 
tend not, 
Critic! ’tis thine to say. 
HERMAN C, MERIVALE, 
Eastbourne, July 2nd. Spectator. 


"AYTA’PKEIA. 


IL 
By thine own soul’s law learn to live, 
And if men thwart thee take no heed, 
And if men hate thee have no care ; 
Sing thou thy song, and do thy deed, 
Hope thou thy hope, and pray thy prayer, 
And claim no crown they will not give, 
Nor bays they grudge thee for thy hair, 


II, 
Keep thou thy soul-sworn steadfast oath, 
And to thy heart be true thy heart ; 
What thy soul teaches learn to know, 
And play out thine appointed part ; 
And thou shalt reap as thou shalt sow, 
Nor helped nor hindered in thy growth, 
To thy full stature thou shalt grow. 


IIL. 
Fix on the future’s goal thy face, 
And let thy feet be lured to stray 
Nowhither, but be swift to run, 
And nowhere tarry by the way, 
Until at last the end is won, 
And thou may’st look back from thy place 
And see thy long day’s journey done. 
Spectator. PAKENHAM BEATTY, 


A PICTURE. 


Do not awaken her, whom gentle sleep 
Holds in its sweet, unjealous, calm caress ; 
In silence view the silent loveliness, 
And fond desire in awed subjection keep, 
Dare not too near the bright-robed wonder 
creep, 
Nor touch the sandal’d feet, nor stir one 
tress 
Of the soft golden hair ; the motionless 
Enfolded arms leave in their slumber deep. 
Fearsnot ; she heeds thee not, she doth abide 
Beyond the realms of fear, or love, or scorn ! 
Then fill thy charmed eyes with pure delight, 
For this is Beauty’s Image, and the Bride 
Of reverent Art, conceived of Thought, and 


born 

To gladden all who gaze with chastened 
sight. 

Spectator. HERBERT NEw. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE FEDERAL STATES OF THE WORLD. 

“No boy,” said Mr. Forster in 1875, 
“ ought to leave school, either at home or 
in the colonies, without knowing what the 
British empire is. If he fully gains that 
knowledge, I think he will not seldom draw 
the inference that the British empire ought 
to last, and determine that, as far as in 
him lies, he will do what he can to insure 
that it shall last.” 

Since the passing of the last Reform Bill 
in 1867, and since the opinions of the 
working classes, into whose hands the 
chief political power was then transferred, 
have made themselves felt, a wondrous 
change in the common notions held re- 
specting the connection of Great Britain 
and her colonies has taken place. The 
working men of England, so far from 
wishing that the colonies should be cast 
off, were the first who raised their voices 
and signed a petition containing one hun- 
dred thousand signatures of the working 
men of London against the severance. 
Up to that date it was the fashion to hold 
that the colonies should separate from us; 
but now each party in the State is vying 
with the other in protesting that nothing 
is so important in their eyes as that Great 
and Greater Britain should remain united. 
Lord Derby, as secretary of state for the 
colonies, said recently (3rd of March): — 

Numbers of the best of our artisans make 
their way to the colonies in the hope of im- 
proving their position, and amongst the higher 
classes there is a warm and keen interest in 
colonial affairs. It is possible that some may 
have thought that by granting self-government 
to the colonies we should gradually detach 
them from the mother country, but Z do xot 
believe that at this time, or for twenty years past, 
any man has looked upon the colonies as a bur- 
den to the empire, or that it was desirable that 
any of them should secede. 


And on the same occasion Sir Hercules 
Robinson, one of the most able and expe- 
rienced of our colonial administrators, ob- 
served that 

a great change had come over public opinion 
since he entered the colonial service thirty 
years ago, and now almost every one advo- 
cated the retention of our colonies, and the 
promotion of a closer union between them and 
the mother country. What all should strive 





for was to devise means for such a close politi- 
cal union as would enable millions upon mil- 
lions of Anglo-Canadians and Anglo-Austra- 
lians to advance in national life, and at the 
same time to remain members of the great 
empire to which it was their pride and priv- 
ilege to belong. He believed that before long 
there would have to be constituted an imperial 
parliament, controlling an assemblage of fed- 
eralized States, each possessing the fullest 
measure of home rule, 


It would be a mistake, then, to conclude 
(as some colonists do) that because the 
“ordinary educated Englishman” at home 
has up to this time remained ignorant of 
technical details concerning them, there- 
fore he does not care for the whole of the 
British dominions, but only for one-sixty- 
fourth part of them, which is the propor- 
tion the area of the British Isles bears to 
that of the empire. He cannot help car- 
ing for this “expansion of England” 
which has been going on for two hundred 
years and is still continuing, and even on 
a more extended scale than ever within 
the last fifty years. An Englishman’s 
sympathies cannot but be stirred when he 
sees and appreciates what his brethren 
and race have done beyond theseas. But 
does he even then fully appreciate the 
matter in its political aspect? That is 
the question. With the pressure of pop- 
ulation at home, the inherent energy of 
our race, not only physically and materi- 
ally, but in all that goes to give healthi- 
ness of political and moral life, is ever 
forcing itself into new outlets, and has 
driven millions to emigrate to territories 
happily possessed by Great Britain in the 
temperate regions both of the northern 
and southern hemispheres, where, indus- 
trious, persevering, and imbued with love 
of orderly freedom, they have established 
themselves. 

But has it been sufficiently remembered 
by some of us at home that the sons of 
England who left her shores to enrich and 
develop her dominions by colonization are 
still an essential part and parcel of our 
stock and nation? Too often, in the 
midst of the bustle of our island life, as 
soon as our countrymen have gone, it has 
been true that out of sight they were also 
out of mind, except to their artisan rela- 
tives in every town and village of the land; 
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there they are remembered, and with these 
they still keep up active intercourse. 
They, on the other hand, as was very nat- 
ural, have felt always, wherever they went, 
that they were British still. One group 
of English possessions — the six colonies 
to the east of the Hudson — by our earlier 
colonists was called New England, its 
neighbor New Jersey, another, New Scot- 
land, a fourth, by later colonists, and in 
another hemisphere, New Wales, and yet 
a six and seventh, although the British 
flag has ceased fora season to cover them, 
New Ireland, New Caledonia, and New 
Hebrides ; and to two of the richest prov- 
inces in the southern hemisphere, Victo- 
ria and Queensland, whither our sons have 
swarmed, they gave the name of that 
sovereign whose sway, as heartily and 
loyally in the new country as in tie old, 
they accept and revere; while of the coun- 
ties and towns both in Canada and Aus- 
tralasia that repeat the echoes and recall 
the memories of counties, of towns, and 
of statesmen left behind in Britain, the 
number is simply endless. In this sense, 
at any rate, Vemo potest exuere patriam. 

And all this has been gradually and 
steadily going on until now the question 
demands prompt and statesmanlike solu- 
tion, “‘ What are to be the future political 
relations of Great Britain and these her 
colonies?” Are Englishmen resident in 
them, as much as those resident in Brit- 
ain, to be admitted to an equal share in 
the political constitution of the empire, 
and in the burdens, as well as the privi- 
leges, thereby entailed? Are we at home 
willing to concede the first to them? are 
they for their part willing to undertake the 
second? Or are they on their side not 
ready for, are we on the other not desirous 
of entering into, such a federal partner- 
ship? What shall we do? There is no 
middle or half-way course; it is neither 
possible to continue as we are, to stand 
still, or to drift in indecision. Either we 
must now be united to them, and they to 
us, in a closer political union than yet ex- 
ists, or we must each be free to separate 
and hold on our rival though friendly ca- 
reers. 


If we say that we wish to keep the Brit- | 





external powers are concerned, and yet 
with all its various parts free and inde. 
pendent for every local purpose, we know 
what we want to arrive at. And there is 
only one road by which this can best be 
attained, and that is by knitting the En- 
glish-speaking members of the British 
realm into one federated union. It is, 
however, no new experiment that the seek- 
ers after such union advocate. The fed- 
eral is one of the oldest forms of govern- 
ment known, and its adaptability to the 
largest as well as to the smallest States is 
shown in all political formations of late 
years. States in the New and in the Old 


World, all in their aggregation, alike show 


ever a stronger tendency to adopt it. Al-' 


ready all the central States of Europe are 
federal — Switzerland, Germany, Austria; 
and if ever the various Sclav principali- 
ties in south eastern Europe —the Serb, 
the Albanian, the Rouman, the Bulgar, 
and the Czech —are to combine, it will 
probably be (as Mr. Freeman so long ago 
as 1862 remarked) under a federal form, 
— though whether under Russian or Aus- 
trian auspices, or neither, remains to be 
seen. In America such form of govern- 
ment presents two of its most striking 
developments — one being the United 
States, and the other, north of the lakes, 
the Canadian Dominion. 

England and Scotland were federally 
united from 1603 to 1707; Great Britain 
and Ireland were so united from 1782 to 
1800; they formed one State in all their 
relations with other powers, while they 
retained the most perfect independence 
in all internal matters; they kept their 
own laws, their own constitutions, their 
own national debts and custom dues, and 
a distinct administration of the ordinary 
government. It is, therefore, but an adap- 
tation of older forms to the growing neces- 
sities of the United Kingdom that is now 
called for, —an enlargement on “ the lines 
of the old constitution.” Although the 
relations between England and Scotland, 
where certain points are reserved under 
the terms of a treaty between two inde- 
pendent kingdoms, still make a slight ap- 
proach to the federal idea; and although 
the relations between the United King- 


ish dominions one as far as all foreign or|dom and the colonies approach more 
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closely to a federal connection, they both 
yet differ essentially from it. The colony 
has the same internal independence as 
the State that is a member of a federation, 
but it differs in having no voice or control 
in the general concerns of the whole. 
The present relation of the colonies to 
Great Britain is not a federal, it is still, 
in a measure, even with their local parlia- 
ments, a dependent relation. Each of 
the seven provinces of Canada, each of 
the seven of Australasia, have their local 
parliaments already. But the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom undertakes not 
only the local legislation of the three king- 
doms ; it also discusses and controls the 
relations of the whole of the British do- 
minions with foreign powers. Very far, 
however, is the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom from performing this herculean 
task which has grown upon it. If the 
legislation concerning the local affairs of 
the three kingdoms were devolved to local 
parliaments, time would thus be gained 
for paying that attention to home legisla- 
tion which has been notoriously long 
wanted. What is required, then, is to 
adapt the present constitution to the ba- 


sis of a British federation ; on the colonial 
side we have the local parliaments, we 
must give them share in the imperial 
parliament; on our side we have the im- 
perial, we must give ourselves local par- 


liaments. There would be one central 
representative parliament for all the self- 
governing colonies in union with Great 
Britain. Local questions of all kinds must 
be relegated, with us as they are now with 
them, to local parliaments, and local En- 
glish, Scotch, Welsh, London, and Irish 
parliaments (or even, if you will, local par- 
liaments for smaller areas even than 
these; or, on the other hand, with one 
local parliament for the three combined) 
will deal with local English, Scotch, and 
Irish questions. The imperial parliament 
would, under such arrangement, of course 
deal only with imperial questions, that is 
with the supreme questions of peace and 
war, foreign relations, diplomacy and con- 
sular agencies, the defence of the whole 
against all external foes (army and navy, 
forts, garrisons, arsenals, naval stations 
and dockyards), India and the crown colo- 
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nies, foreign and intercolonial trade, pos- 
tal and telegraphic communication, with 
everything, in fact, affecting the interests 
of the whole as awhole. In relation toall 
such great, national, and fundamental 
subjects, the colonists of our own race, 
lineage, and language, living on British 
soil and under the British flag, remain to 
this day as unrepresented as if they were 
aliens. 

Only thus in England shall we be able 
to carry out those social reforms we stand 
in such need of; only thus, on the other 
hand, shall we insure for ourselves a last- 
ing and durable peace and freedom from 
entanglement in greater responsibilities 
abroad. “It would be a happy day for 
the Peace Society,” writes Mr. John Mor- 
ley, “that should give the colonies a veto 
on imperial war!” And as the unifica- 
tion of Germany, with the consequent 
preponderance of our German kinsfolk on 
the continent of Europe, has contributed 
more to the establishment of peace in the 
present, and carries with it more hope of 
peace in the future, than any other politi- 
cal event of the last half-century, so the 
unification in reality of the English-speak- 
ing race as against all external or possible 
attack, would be more potent to insure 
the world’s peace than any other imagina- 
ble development of political forces. 

It is, however, only fitting, before at- 
tempting to consider in detail a feasible 
scheme for the federation of Great Britain 
and our English-speaking colonies in 
Canada and Australasia, to examine some 
instances of this form of government that 
are at present existing and in working 
order; where certain States have agreed 
to come together upon certain conditions 
for general purposes, but to remain indi- 
vidually distinct for local purposes and 
objects. 

I, In the German lands from early ages 
there has existed an aggregation of tribes 
and States, some of them even of non- 
German race, each of which preserved for 
domestic purposes its own arrangements 
and laws, but was united with the rest 
under one supreme head and central 
authority as regards its relation to all ex- 
ternal powers. Since 1871 all the States 
of Germany “form an eternal union for 
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the protection of the realm and the care 
of the welfare of the German people.” 
For legislative purposes, under the em- 
peror as head, are the two Houses of 
Assembly ; first, the Upper House of the 
federated States, consisting of sixty-two 
members,* who represent the individual 
States, and thus as the guardian of State 
rights, answers very closely to the Senate 
of the American Union, except that the 
number of members coming from each 
State is not uniform, but apportioned — 
seventeen to Prussia, six to Bavaria, four 
to Wiirtemberg, four to Saxony, three to 
Baden, three to Hesse, four to Elsass, 
two to Brunswick, two to Schwerin, and 
one each to seventeen of the smaller 
States. This is called the Federal Coun- 
cil (or Bundesrath). The Federal Diet 
(Reichstag), or House of Representatives, 
or House of Commons of the realm, con- 
sists of three hundred and ninety-seven 
members, who are elected for three years 
by ballot and universal suffrage of all 
male Germans over twenty-one years of 
age who have not been deprived of political 
rights owing to felony or other misdemean- 
ors. This number was fixed upon as being 
originally one member for every hundred 
thousand inhabitants; the population of 
Germany in 1871 being taken at 39,700,000. 
Prussia now returns two hundred and thir- 
ty-six deputies, Bavaria forty-eight, Sax- 
ony twenty-three, Wiirtemberg seventeen, 
Elsass fifteen, Baden fourteen, Hesse 
nine, Schwerin six, four small States 
three each, three other small States two 
each, and the remaining eleven States one 
each. The electors are twenty per cent. 
of the population; the electoral districts 
vary in population. All laws for the em- 
pire must first be passed by the Federal 
Council before they can even be submit- 
ted to the Federal Diet at all; the latter 
then decides upon them by absolute ma- 
jority. The army and navy, trade and 
commerce, posts and telegraphs, and for- 
eign affairs are the questions dealt with 
by this imperial parliament; as are also 
some parts of the administration of jus- 
tice. For instance, the Federal Parlia- 
ment has already by law settled one 
uniform criminal code for the whole of 
Germany, and established a supreme 
court of appeal. It will probably shortly 
settle a civil code for the whole of Ger- 
many. The revenue for the needs of the 


* They are gn a by the governments of the in- 


dividual states for each session. The chancellor of the 
Empire is president of the Upper House, and in this 
capacity has the right to be present at the deliberations 
of the Lower. 





empire (under thirty million pounds) is 
raised chiefly from customs, excise, and 
the profits on the post and telegraphs. 
When this has not been enough, the de- 
ficiency has hitherto been supplemented 
by annual quotas assessed for each of the 
federated States according to population, 
and raised by each State as it pleased, 
The population of this federated Germany 
is now forty-five millions, just about the 
same as the united population of Great 
Britain, Canada, and Australasia at the 
present time, and the proportion of mem- 
bers to population in the imperial parlia- 
ment is thus now one to every one hundred 
and fourteen thousand inhabitants, but it 
will, of course, vary as long as the num- 
ber of members remains fixed and the 
population increases. 

Each German State has its own local 
constitution and home rule for its internal 
affairs. Generally there are two cham- 
bers, except in some of the smallest States, 
the population of which does not much 
exceed in some cases that of our larger 
towns. 

(a) In Prussia the Upper House of the 
local parliament (the Landtag) is a mixed 
body, and the number of members is un- 
defined ; they are partly hereditary, partly 
ex officio, the others being elected or nomi- 
nated for life.* The Lower House of four 
hundred and thirty-two members (all of 
whom must be over thirty years of age) is 
elected on the basis of taxation by a rather 
elaborate process and classification ; they 
represent, however, the whole of the male 
population of Prussia over twenty-five 
years of age who are qualified to vote for 
the municipal elections in their place of 
domicile. One delegate is elected from 
every complete number of two hundred 
and fifty souls, and these delegates then 
elect the members who sit for three years. 
Although there are no equal electoral dis- 
tricts, there is, roughly speaking, at pres- 
ent one member for every sixty five 
thousand inhabitants ; the total population 


* The Prussian House of Lords consists of the princes 
of the blood royal, sixteen heads of mediatized princely 
families, fifty hereditaty peers, and an unlimited number 
of landowners, manufacturers, and national celebrities, 
who are nominated by the king for life or for a shorter 
period, eight members elected by the resident land- 
owners (one for each province in Prussia), the mayors 
of all towns with over fifty thousand inhabitants (now 
twenty-four), the representatives of the ten universities, 
and the heads of chapters. In principle therefore, it 
is far more of a popular assembly than the present 
British House of Lords, and so too is the Upper House 
in each of the other German States. The British House 
of Lords (as at present constituted) contains a larger 
proportion of hereditary members than any other cham- 
_ in the world, except perhaps the Hungarian Upper 

ouse. 
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is twenty-seven millions, somewhat over 
that of England and Wales. The right of 
proposing laws is in each of the chambers. 
All members are paid one pound a day. 
Financial bills must first be submitted to 
the Lower House, and accepted or rejected 
en bloc by the Upper. The ministers may, 
or may not, be members of either house. 
In the latter case they are admitted when 
required to give explanations or answer 
questions connected with their depart- 
ments, but, of course, have then no vote. 
Education, public worship, agriculture, 
justice, public works, mines, are the sub- 
jects on which this home parliament for 
the State of Prussia legislates. The local 
Prussian revenue of fortysix million 
pounds, over which they exercise control 
for these purposes, is raised chiefly from 
the receipts of the State railways, and from 
the land, house, and income tax. The 
revenue from the railways shows a ten- 
dency to become a far more fruitful source 
of revenue than all other taxation direct 
or indirect. Under one-half, or twelve 
millions, of the population are engaged in 
agriculture as their sole or chief occupa- 
tion, and about one-half of these are small 
freeholders; but, as in England —and, in 
fact, in all European States —there is a 
strong movement towards the concentra- 
tion of the population in towns. 

(4) In Bavaria the local legislature also 
consists of an Upper and Lower House. 
The first is partly hereditary, partly ex 
officio, and partly nominated for life.* 
For the second, all males over twenty-five 
years of age, who pay taxes of one pound 
a year at least, elect delegates (one for 
every five hundred souls), who elect the 
members, as in Prussia. There are one 
hundred and fifty-nine such members; at 
present this is an average of about one to 
every thirty-five thousand of the popula- 
tion, which is over five millions, or about 
the same as that of Ireland; they must all 
be thirty years old. There are ministers 
of justice, home departinent, education, 
public worship, finance, and war (as the 
Bavarian army is still so far independent 
as to be only under the supreme command 
of the emperor). Bavaria and Wiirtem- 
berg are the only two States of the federa- 
tion that stijl retain a separate army and 
a separate postal service. The greater 
part of the eleven million pounds of local 
Bavarian revenue is drawn from State rail- 


* The Bavarian Upper House is formed of the 
princes of the blood royal, archbishops. and a few 
hereditary nobles. The rest_are nominated by the 
king ; one at least must be a Roman Catholic bishop, 
and one a Protestant clergyman, 


ways, posts, and telegraphs, but some por- 
tion is drawn from direct as well as indi- 
rect taxation. 

(c) In Wiirtemberg there is an old con- 
stitution dating from 1816. The legisla- 
tive power is vested in an Upper and 
Lower House. The first, consisting partly 
of hereditary and partly of life members 
nominated by the king; these last not to 
exceed one-third of the whole House. 
The lower chamber consists of eighty-six 
members * elected for six years; at pres- 
ent they average about one for every 
twenty-three thousand inhabitants. Jus- 
tice, education, public worship, and home 
affairs are the subjects they legislate 
upon. Half the total local revenue of the 
State of Wiirtemberg, which amounts to 
three million pounds, is raised from the 
State domains, railways, posts, and tele- 
graphs. The other half in about equal 
proportion by a direct tax on land and 
income, and from indirect taxation. 

(2) In Saxony, again, there are two 
chambers —the upper, consisting partly 
of elected and partly of ex officio mem- 
bers;¢ the lower, containing eighty 
members — thirty-five deputies of towns, 
forty-five of rural communes — at present 
one for about every thirty-two thousand 
inhabitants, elected by all male tax-payers 
over twenty-five years of age from the 
three millions of population (about the 
same as that of Scotland), The members 
of both Houses are paid twelve shillings 
aday. The same subjects for local and 
domestic legislation as in the other States, 
education, public worship, justice, home 
affairs, fall to their cognizance. Of the 
revenue, which is over three million 
pounds, more than half is raised from 
State domains and railways. There is 
not an individual of the two millions of 
the population of Wiirtemberg (somewhat 
over that of Wales), or of the three mil- 
lions of Saxony, above the age of ten 
years, unable to read and write. 

(e) In Baden there is an Upper and 
Lower House. The former consists of 
princes of the blood, ten hereditary peers, 
R. C. Archbishop of Freiburg, the head of 
Protestant Church, a member for each of 
the two universities, and eight nominated 


* Thirteen of them are chosen by the landowners of 
the kingdom, six by the Protestant clergy, six by the 
Roman Catholic clergy, seventy are deputies elected by 
ballot by town and rural districts, and one member sits 
ex officio, the chancellor of Tiibingen University. 

+ The upper Saxon chamber consists of the princes 
of the blood royal, eight hereditary barons, twelve dep- 
uties elected by landowners, fifteen members nominated 
by the king for life, eight mayors of towns, five heads 
of colleges, the chancellor of Leipzig University, and 
| one Roman Catholic dean (of Bautzen), 
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by the grand duke. The lower, of sixty- 
three members, in the proportion of one 
for every twenty-five thousand inhabi- 
tants, is elected by universal suffrage from 
a population of over one and a half mil- 
lions (about that of Wales). Every male 
citizen not convicted of crime, nor receiv- 
ing parish relief, has a vote in the elec- 
tions. Delegates are elected, who in 
their turn, as in Prussia and Wiirtem- 
berg, elect the members for eight years. 
They legislate for the same matters, di- 
vided into five departments, as the other 
local parliaments. The local Baden rev- 
enue of two million pounds is raised 
chiefly from the railways, and about one- 
fourth from land and income tax. 

(/) In Hesse there are two chambers — 
the upper, composed partly of hereditary, 
partly of life and elected members; the 
lower contains fifty members for a popula- 
tion of one million, and the revenue is 
about the same figure. 

And it is pretty much the same in the 
rest of the States of the federated Em- 
pire, except that some of the smaller 
ones have only one chamber, generally, 
however, indirectly elected (which seems 
to be the favorite German way of legal- 
izing and systematising the American and 
English caucus), some of the members to 
represent property, others numbers only. 
Each State, however small, just as much 
as the larger ones, has home rule, and 
manages its own domestic affairs. The 
population of some of these smaller ones 
scarcely equals that of Nottingham or 
Norwich. 


II. Since 1867 the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy has been a political Siamese 
twin, of which Austria is the one body, 
and Hungary the other; the population of 
the Austrian half is twenty-four millions, 
and that of Hungary about sixteen mil- 
lions. Each of the two has its own par- 
liament; the connecting link is the sover- 
eign (whose civil list is raised half by one 
and half by the other) anda common army, 
navy, and diplomatic service, and another 
over-parliament of one hundred and 
twenty members, one-half chosen by the 
legislature of Hungary, and the other half 
by the legislature of Austria (the Upper 
House of each twin returns twenty, and the 
lower of each forty delegates from their 
own number, who thus form a kind of 
joint committee of the four Houses). The 
jurisdiction of this over-parliament is lim- 
ited to foreign affairs and war. But with 
this over-parliament we are not now so 
much concerned. Our interest is chiefly 





with the western, or Austrian part of the 
twin, which is a federal government in 
itself. The federal and imperial Aus- 
trian parliament (the Reichsrath) is di- 
vided into an Upper and Lower House, 
The first, of one hundred and five mem- 
bers in all, consists of thirteen princes of 
the blood royal, fifty-three hereditary 
peers, ten archbishops, seven bishops of 
the Greek and Roman Churches, and 
other members nominated for life by the 
crown, being persons distinguished for art 
or science, or for great service to Church 
or State. The Lower House, of three 
hundred and fifty-three members, is 
elected for six years by all male persons 
over twenty-four years of age who pay 
direct taxes to the amount of Ios. a year. 
Some of the members are elected by dele- 
gates, others directly ; eighty-five are sent 
by the landed proprietors, one hundred 
and sixteen by the towns, twenty-one by 
the chambers of trade and commerce, and 
one hundred and thirty-one by the rural 
districts; in these last the peasants elect 
one delegate for every five hundred inhab- 
itants, and these delegates elect the mem- 
bers. Female landed proprietors in 
possession of their own property are en- 
titled to vote. The whole population of 
this federated Austria is twenty-three 
millions, less than that of England and 
Wales. The proportion of members 
roughly averages one to every seventy 
thousand inhabitants.* Both Houses must 
be summoned annually; a bill may origi- 
nate in either house; they legislate on 
army and navy, trade and commerce, rail- 
ways, post and telegraph, customs, and 
the national debt. There are eight minis- 
ters — justice, war, commerce, agriculture, 
finance, home department, education, and 
one without portfolio, always a Pole, for 
Galicia. 

Federated Austria consists of seventeen 
distinct States. The German element 
constitutes thirty-six per cent. of the in- 
habitants of these, and the Sclav fifty- 
seven percent. There area few Magyars, 
Italians,and Roumanians, Each of these 
seventeen States has its own provincial 
parliament of one House, partly composed 
of ex officio members (the bishops and 
archbishops of the Latin and Greek 
Churches, and the chancellors of the 
universities), but chiefly of representatives 


* Bohemia sends 92 members, one for 60,000 inhab- 
itants ; Galicia, 63, one for 94,000 ; Lower Austria 37; 
one for 63,000; Styria 23, one for 52,000; Upper Aus- 
tria 17, one for 44,000; Tyrol 18, same proportion; 
Illyria 36, one for 60,000 ; Salzburg 5, or one for 32,000; 
Vorarlberg 3, or one for 35,000. 
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chosen by all the inhabitants who pay | which with various changes has survived 


direct taxation. Some of these are elected | 


by the landowners, others by the towns, 
others by the trade-guilds and boards of 
commerce; the representatives of the 
rural communes, however, are elected by 
delegates, as in Prussia. They legislate 
concerning all local matters, county taxa- 
tion, land laws and farming, education, 
public worship, and public works. 

The constitution of the eastern part of 
the empire, or the kingdom of Hungary, 
dates from A.D. 895. There are two 
Houses of the Reichstag. The upper 
contains eight hundred and thirty-nine 
members (of whom seven hundred and 
seventy-two are hereditary magnates, fifty 
are bishops of the Greek and Roman 
Churches, five are from Transylvania, and 
two are deputies from Croatia) The 
lower contains four hundred and forty- 
four members, elected every three years 
by all males over twenty who pay direct 
taxes. Three hundred and thirty-four of 
these are deputies of Hungarian towns 
and rural districts ; seventy-five are from 
Transylvania; thirty-four from Croatia ; 
and one from Fiume. Croatia and Sla- 
vonia have besides acommon Diet of their 
own, and for internal affairs, religion, 
education, and justice, are autonomous. 
The revenues of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, which thus recognizes three 
distinct federal parliaments, are managed 
under three distinct budgets. The first 
for the whole empire (to which Austria 
pays sixty-eight and Hungary thirty-one 
per cent.) was last year twenty-one mil- 
lions of pounds. Out of it only the work- 
ing expenses of the empire are paid — 
the army, navy, and diplomatic services. 
The second for federated Austria was 
forty-six million pounds (or about half that 
of Great Britain), and is raised by customs 
and excise and indirect taxation. The 
third for the kingdom of Hungary alone, 
of thirty million pounds. Out of both 
these last has to be paid the annual charge 
on the national debt. More than two- 
thirds of the population of the empire are 
engaged in agriculture, but they gravitate 
constantly towards the larger towns. 
This instance of federation may look un- 
wieldy because Hungary is tied te it, but 
it is the only practical way of uniting in 
one empire the various nationalities, 
races, and religions that own the head of 
the house of Hapsburg as king and sover- 
eign. 


III. Turning next to the oldest feder- 
ation in Europe, that of Switzerland, 





from 1308, though its present constitution 
dates only from 1874, we find it now em- 
braces three nationalities — German, 
French, Italian, The original nucleus 
of the State, however, was German, and 
even now three-fourths of the population 
are German. The twenty-two distinct 
States are federated under one president 
elected annually, and the Federal Assem- 
bly of two chambers. The Upper House 
(the Standerath) consists of forty-four 
members, two coming from each canton 
irrespective of its size (exactly in the 
same way as the Senate in the United 
States is composed of two members from 
each of the thirty-eight American States), 
and, like the Upper House of the federated 
German Empire, these members repre- 
sent not population, but States federated. 
The Lower (or Nationalrath) House con- 
sists of one hundred and forty-five mem- 
bers elected every three years by univer- 
sal suffrage of all males over twenty, one 
member for every twenty thousand in- 
habitants. The public revenue of the 
confederation is derived almost entirely 
from customs, and from the post and 
telegraphs. A great part is afterwards 
divided, and paid back in proportions 
from the central authority to supplement 
the local revenues of the various cantons, 
The total revenue is a little under two 
million pounds, the population is nearly 
three millions. Each of the cantons is 
sovereign and independent, and has its 
own local parliament, scarcely any two 
being the same, but all based on universal 
suffrage. Each canton has its own budget 
of revenue and expenditure, and its own 
public debt. Their local revenues are 
raised by income tax, and in some few 
cases from excise, but fifty-eight per cent. 
by indirect taxation. : 


IV. Passing from the Old to the New 
World, we go from the smallest and oldest 
instance of federated government to that 
of the youngest and the largest. We will 
take the youngest first. In 1867 the prov- 
inces of Outario and Quebec (which up to 
that time had been called Upper and 
Lower Canada), together with Nova Sco- 
tia and New Brunswick, were federated 
by act of the imperial British Parliament 
at Westminster as the Dominion of Can- 
ada. These four provinces were joined 
by British Columbia in 1871, Prince 
Edward Island in 1873, and the rest of 
British North America (except Newfound- 
land) in 1880. The territory of this fed- 
eral dominion is over three million square 








miles in extent, and is at present divided 
into seven distinct and independent colo- 
nies, the united population of which is 
four and one-half millions; at the present 
rate of increase it doubles itself every 
twenty-five years. The federal parlia- 
ment consists of two Houses, called the 
Senate and the Houseof Commons. The 
Senate consists of seventy-seven mem- 
bers nominated by the crown for life, but 
they may resign; viz. (twenty-four from 
Ontario, twenty-four from Quebec, twelve 
from Nova Scotia, twelve from New 
Brunswick, three from British Columbia, 
four from Prince Edward Island, and 
three from Manitoba); they must all be 
over thirty years of age. The House of 
Commons is elected practically by univer- 
sal suffrage at the rate of one member for 
every seventeen thousand inhabitants; 
they sit for five years. The number of 
members allotted to each province is ad- 
justed by the census; at present there 
are two hundred and thirteen members 
(eighty-eight from Ontario, sixty-five from 
Quebec, twenty-one from Nova Scotia, 
sixteen from New Brunswick, four from 
Manitoba, six from British Columbia, six 
from Prince Edward’s Island). The mem- 
bers of the Senate, and of the House of 
Commons, are each paid 2/. every day 
they attend, with travelling expenses. 
The governor-general of the Dominion, 
representing the queen, as head of the 
executive, has a salary equal to that of 
the president of the United States. He 
has a cabinet of thirteen ministers, who 
are called the Privy Council of Canada; 
they are the ministers of the interior or 
home affairs (who is prime minister), of 
railways and canals, of finance, of justice 
(the attorney-general), of militia and de- 
fence, of marine and fisheries, of agricul- 
ture, of public works, of customs, of inland 
revenue, of post, and two others without 
portfolios. The revenue of the federated 
Dominion in 1882 was over eleven million 
pounds (one-eighth that of the United 
Kingdom, and half of that of the Austra- 
lasian colonies ); it is drawn chiefly from 
customs, excise, post-office, and railways, 
— the first, however, amounts to three- 
fifths of the whole. In tonnage of vessels 
Canada stands fourth among the nations 
of the world; Germany being fifth, and 
Italy sixth. 

The local and provincial parliaments 
are distinct in each one of the seven free 
and independent colonies that are thus 
federated. Ontario (with a population 
under two millions) has only’one chamber, 
called the Legislative Assembly, consist- 
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ing of eighty-two members, one for each 
of eighty-two districts, and all elected for 
four years. Quebec, whose population of 
one and one-third millions is nearly all 
French and Roman Catholic, has two 
elective chambers; the upper one con- 
tains twenty-four members, one from each 
of twenty-four electoral districts, and the 
lower contains sixty-five members, all 
elected for four years. New Brunswick, 
with four hundred and forty thousand in- 
habitants, has also an Upper and Lower 
House; the first of twenty, and the sec- 
ond of forty-one members; Nova Scotia, 
with her three hundred and twenty-one 
thousand inhabitants, has a Lower House 
of thirty-eight members; but the upper 
is nominated by the lieutenant governor. 
Prince Edward Island has also two 
Houses, both elective, the upper contains 
thirteen, and the lower thirty members 
(ten from each of three counties), but 
British Columbia (like Ontario and Mani- 
toba) is at present content with one House 
of twenty-four members. Each province 
has its own lieutenant governor, nomi- 
nated by the governor-general of the Do- 
minion, and possesses full powers to 
regulate its own local affairs, dispose of 
its local revenues, and make such laws 
for its own internal matters as it deems 
best as regards the land, education, pub- 
lic worship, railways and canals, etc., un- 
der its own provincial and responsible 
ministry. 

The immediate effect of this confedera- 
tion has been to facilitate the settlement 
of questions which were before sources 
of angry recrimination. Each provincial 
legislature, relieved of the more general 
subjects of legislation and debate, is now 
vigorously pursuing the policy of develop- 
ment —extending education, promoting 
colonization and immigration. Here we 
have before us within the queen’s own 
realms not only a precedent for federa- 
tion, but also a demonstration of the ease 
with which it can be adopted and the ben- 
efits accruing therefrom. 


V. The constitution of the United 
States, like all the rest, is colored, only 
perhaps in stronger measure, throughout 
by the political ideas of English origin, 
and is in reality simply an adaptation to 
federal uses of the British constitution as 
it presented itself to an observer between 
1760 and 1787. 

The president has most of the powers 
that belonged to King George II]. He 
has a suspensory veto on all bills passed 
by Congress; when he vetoes a bill he 
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sends it back to the House whence it 
originated, with his objections to it in 
writing. Ifthe bill is again passed by a 
majority of two-thirds of the members in 
each House, it then zfso facto becomes 
law. Even with this limit to his veto, 
however, and even without the power of 
proroguing or dissolving either of the fed- 
eral Houses, the president enjoys far more 
personal power than now belongs to the 
crown of Great Britain. He is command- 
er-in-chief of the army and navy; he pre- 
pares any treaties he pleases with foreign 
powers, but cannot conclude one without 
the consent of two-thirds of the Upper 
House or Senate ; all the appointments he 
makes also must receive the approbation 
of two-thirds of the Senate. He thus 
nominates his own ministers, and they 
are responsible only tohim. There are 
seven of them — foreign affairs, treasury, 
war, Navy, postmaster, home affairs, and 
attorney-general. Their salaries are each 
1,600/. The president can dismiss them 
as he wills, and the House of Commons 
or Representatives has no voice in the 
matter. Neither may any minister sit in 
either House. The president thus reigns 
and rules for four years, though he is not 
of regal birth, over fifty millions of En- 
glish-speaking people, or rather more than 
at present exist in Great Britain, Canada, 
and Australasia combined. But as ten 
millions of these are German, one million 
Scandinavian, and seven millions negroes, 
the majority of the Anglo-Saxon race are 
still under the sway of the queen of Great 
Britain. 

The Senate and House of Representa- 
tives are our Upper and Lower Houses 
of Parliament, only without the heredi- 
tary principle. Combined they form Con- 
gress, and must meet every year; they 
usually come together in December. 

The members of the Senate or Upper 
House are elected for six years; two from 
each of the thirty-eight siberehe States of 
the Union, irrespective of population. 
They are chosen by the local parliaments 
of each State. There are thus seventy- 
six members in all; each senator must 
be over thirty years of age, and an inhab- 
itant of the State from which he is chosen. 
One-third vacate their seats every two 
years; usually, however, the senator 
whose term of office is about to expire is 
re-elected by his State legislature. 

The House of Representatives or Com- 
mons is elected for two years by all male 
citizens over twenty-one years of age who 
possess the franchise in their particular 
States. Each member must be over 
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twenty-five years of age, and resident in 
the State he represents. The number of 
members to which each State is entitled 
by its population is determined by Con- 
gress on the basis of the census taken 
every ten years. The total number of 
representatives for the four millions of 
people in 1789 was sixty-nine, about one 
for every fifty thousand. There are in 
1884, for the fifty millions of people, three 
hundred and twenty-five members, or 
about one for every one hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants. The electoral dis- 
tricts, each with one member only, are as 
far as possible conterminous with the 
counties of the various States. Each sen- 
ator, since 1874, receives from imperial 
funds a salary of five thousand dollars, or 
one thousand pounds per annum, with his 
travelling expenses besides, once up to 
Washington and once home again by most 
direct route; and each member of the 
Lower House has also a salary of one 
thousand pounds per annum besides his 
travelling expenses. But no member of 
either House can hold any government 
office or post whatsoever in the United 
States, being a paid member of the legis- 
lature. They may, however, be at the 
same time members of their own local 
legislatures and of the imperial parlia- 
ment.* 

The imperial houses of parliament in 
Congress have power to levy and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises (all 
duties, imposts, and excise are uniform 
throughout the Union), to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defence and 
generai welfare of the United States; to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States ; to establish 
uniform laws on the subject of bankrupt- 
cies; to coin money and fix the standard 
of weights and measures; to manage the 
post orifice, grant patents, declare war, 
raise and support army and navy, to sup- 
press insurrections and repel invasions. 
New States may be admitted to the Union 
by Congress, but may never be carved out 
of other States already in the Union with- 
out the consent of the legislatures of those 
States. 

The District of Columbia, ten miles 
square (ceded by Maryland and Virginia 
for this purpose), on which stands the city 


* The founders of the United States did not scruple 
to use this adjective **imperial,”’ in the same way as 
in England we speak of the imperial parliament or 
the imperial pint, and in the Act of Settlement of the 
imperial crown of Great Britain. Mr. Goldwin Smith 
objects to the term, and from a catchword makes an 
argument: “For an empire you must have an em- 
peror.’”’ 
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of Washington, the centre and the seat of 
the imperial government, has no State 
rights, being extra-provincial. 

The imperial revenue of the United 
States is derived chiefly from two sources 
—customs and excise. It amounts in all 
to seventy- wo million pounds; the ex- 
penditure is only fifty-two millions, chiefly 
in army and navy, pensions, and civil ser- 
vice ; the surplus is available for reducing 
the national debt incurred during the civil 
war of 1861 to 1865. 

There are two safeguards against any 
sudden change or consequence of political 
passion, which are peculiar to the United 
States’ Constitution. The first is, that the 
supreme court of judicature is made the 
arbiter and judge in any dispute that may 
arise as to how far either the Congress 
has trenched on the States’ rights or the 
State legislatures may have exceeded 
theirs. The second is, that no alteration 
can be made in the Federal Constitution 
simply by act of the imperial legislature. 
Congress may propose an alteration when 
two-thirds of both Houses vote for it; or, 
on the application of the States’ legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the States in the 
Union, may call a convention, specially 
elected for that purpose, to hear and pro- 
pose amendments, which however, before 
they can be carried out, must be ratified 
afterwards by the States’ legislatures of 
three-fourths of the States of the Union. 
Six times only in the last hundred years 
has any alteration been made. The origi- 
nal Constitution was formulated in 1787; 
ten amendments were added in 1791, and 
another the following year; one in 1804, 
another in 1865, another in 1868, and the 
last in 1870. No State, without its own 
consent, is ever to be deprived of its equal 
suffrage of two members, irrespective of 
population, in the Senate or Upper House. 

The Constitution of each of the thirty- 
eight different States is various: and so is 
the qualification for franchise; the origi- 
nal thirteen had all been founded at differ- 
ent times, and in different circumstances, 
like our other colonies, but they all agree 
in their main features. 

Each State has a governor of its own, 
answering very much to the lord lieuten- 
ant of an English county, excepting that 
here he has a province or State under his 
sway with several counties in it. He is 
the head of the executive in that State, 
just as the president of all the States united 
is the executive head of the Union. In 
some States he holds office for two, in 
others for three years. He has a veto on 
all bills passed by the legislature of his 


State, but as he goes out of office at the 
end of three years at furthest, he can only 
retard a bill from becoming law for that 
period. He presents a scheme to the two 
Houses of his State every session, em- 
bodying his notion as to that which the 
particular State requires in the way of 
effective local legislation. He is the su- 
preme magistrate in his province or 
State; he appoints all the justices of the 
peace, and has all the militia forces at his 
disposal. Each State has a militia, in 
which all men from eighteen to forty-five, 
capable of bearing arms, ought to be en- 
rolled. Their sum total would be upwards 
of six and one-half millions of men. 

The local legislative power of each State 
is vested in two Houses of Assembly; the 
first of which is generally called the Sen- 
ate. This Upper House in some States 
becomes executive and nominates func- 
tionaries, in others it is judicial for certain 
civil and political offences as well as leg- 
islative, like the English House of Lords. 
The number of its members is always 
small, in some cases even as few as five 
only constitute the Upper House of a 
State. The Lower House of legislature 
in each State is usually called the House 
of Representatives, or in some States the 
House of Commons, and has no share 
whatever in the administration. In Vir- 
ginia, the oldest British colony, dating 
from 1607, the two Houses are called Sen- 
ate and House of Delegates; in New 
Jersey, the Council and Assembly; in 
North Carolina, the Senate and House of 
Commons; in New York, the Senate aad 
Assembly; in Connecticut and Ohio, the 
Legislative Council and House of Repre- 
sentatives ; in New Hampshire, the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives; in 
many, as in our colonies, the Upper House 
is called the Legislative Council, and the 
Lower House is called the Legislative 
Assembly. As_to the number of repre- 
sentatives in each State, or the basis ot 
their election, there is no point on which 
the policy of the several States is more at 
variance, whether we compare the legisla- 
tive assemblies directly with each other, 
or consider the proportions which they 
respectively bear to the number of their 
constituents. Passing over the difference 
between the smallest and largest states 
—as Delaware, whose most numerous 
branch consists of twenty-one represen- 
tatives, and Massachusetts, where it 
amounts to between three and four hun- 
dred —a very considerable difference is 
observable among States nearly equal in 





population. 
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The franchise and mode of election and 
qualification of members varies in each 
State; in most, however, the members of 
the Upper and Lower Houses are chosen 
in the same manner in that State, the only 
difference being that the members for the 
Upper House are chosen for a longer 
period than those chosen for the Lower ; 
the latter usually sit for only one year, the 
former for twoor three years. The effect 
of this is, of course, that in each provin- 
cial or State legislature there is thus al- 
ways a nucleus of men of business habits, 
as all the members of both legislatures do 
not change at once; and a certain con- 
tinuity of effort is thus insured, as in our 
municipal and town councils. There is 
nothing aristocratic in this double House. 
This division of legislative power has 
been shown by time and experience to 
be a principle of the greatest necessity. 
Pennsylvania was the only one of the 
original States that tried to do with a sin- 
gle House, Franklin consenting ; but they 
were soon obliged to change the law, and 
create two Houses. 

At the election of members for the im- 
perial Senate, the two Houses of legisla- 
ture in each State meet together in general 
assembly, and elect by joint ballot the two 
inhabitants of the State who they think 
are most worthy to be their senators or 
State representatives at Washington, 

Each State has home rule just like any 
of our own colonies; and the limits of the 
law-making power in each State are simply 
that no law can be made retrospective ; 
no duty can be laid on articles imported 
or exported from one State to another of 
the Union (except with the consent of 
Congress, and then the nett produce of 
such tax shall be for the use, not of that 
particular State thus indulging in protec- 
tion, but for the treasury of the United 
States for imperial purposes); no treaty 
may be made with any foreign power; no 
troops or ships of war may be kept (with- 
out consent of Congress). The citizens of 
each State are entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several 
States. Each State is entitled to protec- 
tion by the imperial authority against in- 
vasion from without, and, on application, 
against domestic violence. Both personal 
and real property are taxed by the local 
parliaments for local purposes; and the 
local debts amount to more than two bun- 
dred and fifty millions sterling. 

On a comparison of the different States 
one with another we find a great dissimi- 
larity in their laws, and in many other 
circumstances. At present, some of the 
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States are little more than a society of 
husbandmen; others of them have made 
great progress in branches of manufacture 
and industry, and have already the fruits 
of a more advanced population. Of the 
thirty-eight States, New York now con- 
tains a population as large as that of Ire- 
land, Pennsylvania hardly less; Illinois 
and Ohio have each a population equal to 
that of Scotland; fifteen other States each 
a population over one and one-half millions 
(which is about the population of Wales), 
and the remaining nineteen a population 
varying in each case from just short of a 
million down to that of the smallest (Ne- 
vada), which contains sixty-two thousand. 
The average population of these last nine- 
teen may be said to be that of Liverpool 
or Birmingham, or about half the popula- 
tion of either of the colonies of Victoria 
or New South Wales. Illinois is the only 
State that has adopted as yet the “free” 
vote or system of minority representation 
in the election of the members for its 
State legislature. For this purpose (since 
1870) it has been divided into fifty-one 
electoral districts; each of these elects 
one member for the Upper House and 
three for the Lower. For the election of 
these last each elector has three votes, as 
many votes as there are vacancies, which 
he may distr¢aute in any way he pleases 
among the candidates, even to the fraction 
of a vote and a half for each candidate. 
The system is said to work well, and 
other States are likely to adopt it. It is 
the simplest and perhaps the only practi- 
cable way of representing anything but 
the gross majority, and is the same as the 
“cumulative vote ” which is used in En- 
gland at the election of the London School 
Board. 

This league of thirty-eight countries, 
many of which exceed in size the smaller 
kingdoms of Europe, when founded, con- 
sisted of thirteen separate colonies, and 
each of these as late as 1782 (six years 
after they had severed themselves from 
England) looked with indifference, often 
with hatred, fear, and aversion on the 
other States. There was but little com- 
mercial or political intercourse between 
them, their geographical distances apart 
in those days were great, and the interests 
of the various colonies were opposed. The 
central government of Congress was at 
first a matter of necessity, toenable them 
to combine against a common foe; but it 
was regarded as jealously by each of the 
separate colonies as if it was a foreign 
power, through fear of its encroaching on 
the independence of the States. The 
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great extent of country they covered was 
held by many to be alone a sufficient ob- 
stacle against their ever combining into 
one union. It was urged by those who 
wished that the colonies should remain 
distinct political communities, and each a 
free and independent State, that the situ- 
ation of the States of Holland and of the 
cantons of Switzerland, which were close- 
ly contiguous, and the only examples of 
federal States that were then known or 
considered by the people with any detail 
or precision, was wholly different to that 
of theirs. In their resistance to Great 
Britain, however, they formed “a firm 
league of friendship,” and afterwards, 
under the pressure of war, the States came 
to acquiesce in a single, strong, prompt, 
and energetic executive power, but all 
dreaded even then “a consolidation of the 
Union.” A number of delegates first met 
from the colonies and provinces in North 
America, and held a Congress in Phila- 
delphia, on the 5th of September, 1774. 
This Congress continued to act, each 
member being only responsible for his 
own colony, till the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 1776. On the 15th of Novem- 
ber, 1777, articles of confederation were 
drawn up, but not till four years after- 
wards, the rst of March, 1781, did all the 
States approve them —so reluctant were 
they to part with any portion of their pow- 
ers even in face of the common enemy of 
their country. The imposition of any tax 
whatever by the central authority for com- 
mon purposes was long resisted, and 
Washington had to disband the army at 
the end of the war, and send his men to 
their homes actually with heavy arrears 
of pay, because the States would not agree 
together to pay the debt they owed to 
their liberators, and would not give the 
central authority a power of providing 
revenue for itself. Each of the thirteen 
colonies claimed tenaciously, and exer- 
cised for some time, the exclusive right 
to regulate its commerce, and each State 
most ungenerously and most selfishly 
availed itself to the utmost limit of this 
right. In the regulation of commerce, re- 
gard was only had to their local self-inter- 
ests, and a policy was frequently followed 
by one State, the aim of which was to 
obtain an advantage directly opposed to 
the welfare of the aeighboring State. 
After peace had been made with Great 
Britain, Washington struggled on against 
the great disinclination each State still 
felt to divest itself.of the smallest attribute 
of independence, so far that at one mo- 





ment even civil war seemed imminent 
between them. On the 21st of February, 
1787, the Congress of the Confederation 
determined to summon a convention of 
the States, “to consider how far a uni- 
form system in their commercial relations 
might be necessary to their common in- 
terests.” They met on the 14th of May, 
1787; Washington joined the delegates, 
and although they were the most experi- 
enced, patriotic, and intelligent of the 
colonists, at first a satisfactory issue 
seemed far off; a secession of certain 
States was more than threatened. The 
delegates of ten out of the thirteen, how- 
ever, at last reluctantly approved the re- 
sult of their labors, and on the 17th of 
September, 1787, agreed that a draft of 
this should be first laid before the United 
States in Congress assembled, and on 
their approving the same, it should then 
again afterwards be submitted to a con- 
vention of delegates chosen by the: peo- 
ple from each State for the sole purpose 
of determining its adoption or rejection. 
This was done, and the Constitution was 
thus ratified by the several States in suc- 
cession; the ordinary legislatures of each 
State were not consulted. Three States 
only at first gave in their adhesion to it 
that year, eight in 1788, one the following 
year, while the thirteenth held out, and 
off from the Union, for two years anda 
half, till the 29th of May, 1790. Thus 
from what Washington and Franklin re- 
garded at the time as a deplorable chaos 
of conflicting elements, the present Union 
was born. Such as it was, it seemed 
more than doubtful how long it would 
live. : 

From the difficulties that attended the 
federation of the United States, and the 
steadfast statesmanship that from these 
small beginnings carried it out at all haz- 
ards, many lessons may be learnt by those 
who regard the federation of the-at pres- 
sent independent members of the British 
dominions as impossible. The Federal 
Constitution, said Adams, was “ extorted 
from the grinding necessity of a reluctant 
people; ” it was not till afterwards, and as 
the years rolled on, that it came to be re- 
garded by that same people as the perfec- 
tion of political wisdom, and that justice 
was done to the statesmen who created it. 
The national convention that drew up the 
Constitution consisted of fifty-five mem- 
bers, of whom Washington was president. 
When these presented the first sketch of 
= Constitution to the Congress they 
said: — 
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In all our deliberations on this subject we 
kept steadily in our view that which appeared 
to us the greatest interest of every true Ameri- 
can, for in this scheme is involved our pros- 
perity, safety, perhaps our national existence, 
This important consideration seriously and 
deeply impressed on our minds has led each 
State in the convention to be less rigid in 
points of inferior magnitude than might have 
been otherwise expected ; and thus the Con- 
stitution, which we now present, is the result 
of amity under that mutual deference and con- 
cession which the peculiarity of our political 
situation rendered indispensable, 


The new government commenced its func- 
tions in 1789, after an interregnum of two 
years ; and thus “ the revolution of Ameri- 
ca ended precisely when that of France 
began.” 

The danger and possibility of disruption 
of the States was ever before the eyes of 
all parties in the Union from the very be- 
ginning and long afterwards ; it was openly 
spoken of and threatened in 1794, and 
only prevented in that year by the calling 
out of fifteen thousand militia-men by the 
president; and though commerce, social 
intercourse, and custom created intellec- 
tual and moral bonds, which gradually 
rendered a breach more difficult, yet the 
solidarity of interests and union were only 
ultimately vindicated by the sword in 1861. 
As early as 1790 slavery and finance ques- 
tions showed how diverse were the inter- 
ests of the Northern and Southern States. 
Eight years later, Kentucky leading the 
way, a secession was again proposed, as 
the ascendency of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut had become unbearable to 
the Southern States. In 1805 the Western 
States wished to secede. In 1813 the 
New England States even went so far as 
to wish to conclude a separate treaty with 
England. In 1815 the Northern States 
wished to secede, and again the Eastern 
in 1828. The Southern States of Georgia 
and South Carolina in 1825, 1832, and 
1840 met to resist the assumption of 
power by the central authority — the local 
legislature claiming to resolve that the 
laws of Congress were unconstitutional, 
and therefore void, and of no effect ; claim- 
ing, in fact, the right for each State either 
to approve or disapprove of any single act 
of the central authority. Jefferson him- 
self pleaded a resort to the sword to re- 
sist their execution, and threatened a 
secession of his State from the Union if 
they were executed by force. Later on 
again the right of the central authority to 
admit new States to the Union was dis- 
puted. Some of the New England States 
began to protest, “Let the Western 





States go off and take care of themselves,” 
fearing an economical development of the 
commerce of these last that would be 
injurious to their own, and on the plea, in 
1803, of “the vast unmanageable extent 
the Union was growing to, and the conse- 
quent dispersion of our population.” For 
thirty years (1816-46) the tariff war be- 
tween the different States went on, on 
questions of free trade and protection; 
the Northern States for the most part ad- 
vocating the latter policy for the protection 
of their manufactories, and the Southern 
wishing, as they were not manufacturers, 
to ~~ in the cheapest market. They 
even bound themselves not to buy from 
the North and West any goods which were 
protected by the tariffs of these latter 
from foreign competition, but to use in- 
stead wares of their own native manufac- 
ture, however inferior these might be. 
It was at length decided by the central 
authority that the duties needed by the 
treasury were to be placed in such a way 
that they should actually seem to encour- 
age American industry; those articles 
that could be produced beyond question 
in the United States were to be subjected 
to a tax on entry from abroad, and those 
which must in the main be imported were 
to be placed under very medium duties 
indeed. The raising of revenue was to 
be the leading feature in the calculation 
of the duties; the principle of protection 
was only incidentally recognized, though 
twenty-five per cent. was laid on cotton 
and woollen manufactures to please the 
Northern States. Next the Southern 
States wanted protection for the sugar- 
planters ; the seaboard States wanted free 
trade for the shipping interest ; the agri- 
cultural States held fast to the manufac- 
turing interests. From 1824 a system of 
protection was the policy of the nation, 
till at any rate the first national debt was 
paid off in 1828. After that, free trade 
and protection continued their rivalry, 
though the latter was almost abandoned 
in 1832, and the duties were reduced to 
twenty per cent. ad valorem irrespective 
of what the articles might be. 

The tendency and object of all this 
controversy concerning tariff was to pro- 
tect the free labor of the North at the 
expense of the slave labor of the South, 
and so over and above all these questions 
of tariff, and of State rights against the 
central authority, and of the extension of 
territory, and of admission of new States 
to the Union, rose more and more the 
overwhelming one of slavery. This great 
stumbling-block, at least, which underlay 
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so many of the questions thus raised, and 
which, when it was settled once for all, 
established the central authority, one and 
indivisible, never more to be shaken, has 
been taken out of our way. No such 
perturbing question as that now exists to 
complicate the problem of the Union of 
the British States in federation “as co- 
ordinate departments of a single and un- 
divided whole.” 
These four points of controversy be- 
tween the various American States, the 
signs of growing life and healthy progress, 
I ,have singled out, not to magnify the 
difficulties, but because they are the very 
points about which discussion will inevita- 
bly arise when the federation of the British 
States is attempted. The success which 
has attended the patience, earnestness, 
perseverance, discussion, mutual compro- 
mise, and the sincere efforts of statesmen 
to produce unity and concord in the case 
of the United States, will also attend the 
like efforts to combat the lesser but simi- 
lar difficulties that will beset the consoli- 
dation of United and Greater Britain. 
The fact that the possibility of a civil 
war, and of a division of the Union, was so 
frequently, and on relatively insignificant 
occasions, thought of on both sides by the 
party leaders, may be taken as a measure 
of the degree of consolidation the Union 
had obtained up to 1840. The leaders, 
however, undervalued the solidarity of 
material interests which already obtained ; 
and the national instincts of the people 
(as is often the case) were juster and 
stronger than the leaders’ estimated. 
Among the masses of a vigorous people 
there always lives a strong feeling of hon- 
or, and in democracies this feeling is 
pitched very high as regards hostile for- 
eign powers; and, therefore, that which 
would in all likelihood most readily bring 
about a federation of the British domin- 
ions would be for Great Britain to be en- 
gaged in war with some foreign power. 
Far from the colonies falling off like ripe 
fruit, or each going their own way to save 
their skins whole, there is every reason to 
conclude, from what has occurred in simi- 
lar cases, that they would enter into the 
war of defence with such heartiness, and 
be ready to make such sacrifices, as would 
be altogether embarrassing to the more 
timid and cautious home government. In 
fact, this is already what has happened in 
a small way, when a regiment, raised and 
equipped in south Australia, volunteered 
for service in the Transvaal, and when the 
Canadians in 1878 offered ten thousand 


Turco-Russian war, on the occasion of 
our Indian troops being brought to Malta, 
and Victoria her gunboats at Suakim this 
very year. These colonies fully intended 
what they offered; and in a small way the 
incidents may be taken as an index of 
what would be likely to happen in a real 
war. It was a common war that taught 
the seventeen provinces of the United 
Netherlands in 1619 to federate ; it was a 
common war that taught the twenty-five 
principalities and States of Germany in 
1871 to federate; it was a common war 
that taught the United States in 1776 to 
feel their strength, and that bound each 
of them together in closer federal bonds. 
And though, no doubt, contrary to the 
fears or hopes of some, a common war 
would do the same for the British States, 
were they in a common cause to fight and 
triumph together (joint counsels and joint 
efforts in common dangers, sufferings, 
and successes being the strongest cem- 
ent for binding men together), yet it would 
be far better for ourselves, as well as 
for friends or foes, if our federation and 
union were brought about by reasonable 
endeavors before such catastrophe fell 
upon us. J. N. DALTON. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MAGDA’S COW. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE STORK’S NEST. 


“Desdemona. Alas! what ignorant sin have I com- 
mitted?” — Othello. 

To both Filip and Magda the winter 
seemed interminably long and dreary. 
But the longest and dreariest winter must 
terminate at last; and though the end of 
March still found the snow lying in nu- 
merous patches in the creeks of the hills 
and the nooks of the forest, yet their days 
were counted, and they dwindled by de- 
grees from lengthy winding-sheets to tiny 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and from pocket- 
handkerchiefs again to single stars, scarce- 
ly larger than the anemones which were 
already springing up all around them. 

“The storks have come!” shouted 
Kuba one morning, watching the large 
birds of passage as they circled in agi- 
tated curves over the houses like bustling 
travellers at the end of a journey, —the 
old inhabitants seeking out their former 
nests, and passing them in review, to see 
what repairs would be needed to render 
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couples, who were now setting up house 
for the first time, trying to make up their 
minds where to settle, and weighing the 
contrasting advantages of thatched roofs 
versus old trees or stone walls. 

Kuba and Kasaza, their dark, curly heads 
thrown back till their short, fat necks 
ached with the exertion, were following 
each movement of the storks with gaping 
admiration and wonder. 

“ They are going to settle here! ” shout- 
ed Kuba at last, in a perfect ecstasy of 
delight, as a pair of the piebald birds, de- 
taching themselves from the crowd, nar- 
rowed their circles, and seemed to be 
taking the roof of Filip’s hut into special 
consideration: a newly mated pair of 
birds, as was easily to be seen from their 
slender, ¢/ancé figures, and the somewhat 
paler hue of their scarlet beaks. They 
had plighted their faith to each other last 
month on the burning plains of Egypt, 
and had now flown hither, across land and 
sea, on the wings of love, to seek a home 
in the far north. 

“Hush!” said little Kasza, below her 
breath. “ Do not frighten them away.” 

After a minute or two of apparent inde- 
cision, the young stork-wife lowered her 
flight, and let her scarlet legs gracefully 
down till they rested on the thatched roof. 
Her lord and master, not approving, | 
suppose, of this feminine impetuosity in 
deciding such a weighty question, affected 
to have not yet made up his mind, and 
kept balancing himself in the air by occa- 
sional flaps of his strong pinions. 

His partner, with feminine loquacity, 
seemed to be arguing hotly in favor of the 
spot she had chosen, and to be enumerat- 
ing its advantages over other lodgings — 
such as the superior quality of the thatch, 
the sheltered position of the roof, the near 
vicinity to the well-stocked frog market, 
the moderate rent, and the apparently 
peaceable character of the landlords. No 
prowling cats, no furious dogs, to threaten 
the peace of an infant family! 

O foolish stork! deluded bird! not to 
know that there are worse beasts of prey 
than cats, other dangers than high winds 
or storms! 

The male stork, after a short appear- 
ance of resistance, agreed to his partner’s 
wish, as young husbands will agree to 
anything before the honeymoon is spent. 
With consequential alacrity, together they 
set to work, selecting the finest twigs, the 
most golden straw, the richest clay, where- 
with to construct their dwelling-house, 
according to the traditional style of archi- 
tecture ex vogue among storks. 
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Then the young matron proceeded to 
the important business of laying the eggs. 
One, two, three, four beautiful eggs of a 
pure, ivory-white hue. Husband and wife 
were never weary of admiring them, and 
congratulating each other on their joint 
achievement. Then she took up her po- 
sition on the nest, and brooded patiently 
on them day and night, while her enam- 
ored spouse kept watch on one leg beside 
her. 

Kuba had followed all the household 
arrangements of the stork couple with 
particular interest. He had even more 
than once climbed up upon the roof and 
peeped into their domicile, at moments 
when husband and wife were both abroad. 

One day Magda espied him sitting thus 
outside on the thatched roof. 

“Come down at once, you naughty boy! 
you must not take the eggs; that brings 
bad luck!” 

“T am not taking the eggs!” shoyted 
back the urchin. 

**Come down at once, or I shall call 
your father!” 

Kuba let himself roll down into the 
cabbage-beds, and then ran to look for his 
sister, and whispered something into her 
ear. 

“But, Kuba, do you think the storks 
will really like it?” 

“Of course they will like it, 27 durna 
(vou stupid)! Don’t you see, it is to save 
them trouble?” 

The stork-mother presently hurrying 
back to her nest, was surprised to find 
five eggs instead of four. “Surely there 
were but four yesterday?” she said to 
herself; but as she did not feel very cer- 
tain of her arithmetic, she finally took the 
fifth egg for granted. Perhaps she had 
counted wrong before, or perhaps she had 
laid this last egg in her sleep. This egg 
was not quite so handsome as the others, 
being somewhat dirty and greenish in 
hue; but then a night-egg might well be 
so, or how could she have been expected 
to match the color properly in the dark? 

So she did not trouble her head further 
about the origin of that fifth egg, but sat 
out her thirty days patiently at her post, 
hardly leaving the nest to snatch a hur- 
ried meal occasionally, and denying her- 
self all relaxation or amusement, thinking 
of nought but the well-doing of her future 
progeny. 

At last one of the ivory-white eggs be- 
gan to crack and open atoneend. With 
tender skill the young mother widened 
the crack with her scarlet bill, and as- 
sisted the new-born infant to escape from 
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its prison walls. The father, meanwhile, 
stood by, swelling with legitimate pride. 

“It is your very image, my love,” said 
the happy young mother. 

“ But the bill is like yours, dearest,” he 
replied. “It has just the self-same ele- 
gant, high-bred cut which conquered my 
heart the first time I beheld it peeping 
out from behind the great Pyramid.” 

Three other infant storks made their 
appearance in succession; each of them 
had inherited its father’s splendid figure 
and the elegant bill of the mother. ‘Then, 
after a pause of two or three days, the 
dull-green egg likewise cracked and 
opened, and the fifth stork was born. 

This was a very peculiar stork indeed, 
in whom not even the most infatuated 
parent could detect the shadow of a fam- 
ily likeness. The mother, who happened 
to be alone in the nest at the moment of 
its appearance, stared at it in bewildered 
consternation. How came she by this 
thick-set, short-legged, canary-colored in- 
fant? 

“That all comes of laying eggs in one’s 
sleep!” she said to herself. “ Next year 
I shall be wiser, and manage better.” 
Then, as atrue mother is always doubly 
tender towards a deformed child, she 
spread out her wings and gave it the 
warmest corner in the nest. . 

Presently the male stork returned, bear- 
ing a juicy frog fresh from the market, 
and deposited it in the open bill of his 
eldest son, who greedily stretched out his 
neck for it from under the mother’s wing. 

“How about that fifth egg, my love?” 
he tenderly inquired of his spouse. “If 
it does not open to-day, we must throw it 
out, for it is probably bad, and you are 
tiring yourself needlessly by sitting on it; 
your beak is looking pale already. Does 
it show no signs of cracking yet?” 

“ Why, yes,” said the wife, in a slightly 
embarrassed manner. “It is cracked — 
in fact it is opened already; but I fear 
the poor infant is not very healthy. It 





looks, in fact, rather — rather od 
“Rather what?” asked the husband, in 
surprise. 


“ Well, just rather queer, my love,” she 
answered. 

‘“* Let me see it,” said he. 

She moved aside timidly, disclosing the 
canary-colored addition to the family. 

The father-stork gazed on it in silence 
for a minute, then turned it over scruti- 
nizingly with his bill. 

* Well, what do you think of it? ” asked 
the mother anxiously. “It seems very 
delicate, does it not?” 





“What do I think of it? You dare to 
ask me what I think of it?” he said, sud- 
denly exploding into rage. “ What I 
think is, that you are a faithless bird, and 
have betrayed me!” 

“ My love!” gasped the terrified wife, 
“what can you mean? 

“Look at its bill, madam; have you 
ever seen a respectable stork with a beak 
like that? Lookat its color; listen to its 
wretched, squeaking voice” —for the 
luckless fledgling, painfully surprised at 
the rough handling of its supposed father, 
was by this time piping most piteously. 

“But 1 hatched it as carefully as any 
of the others,” said the mother deprecat- 
ingly. “Indeed it is not my fault. I 
suppose it must have been because I laid 
the egg in the night-time.” 

“Night-time indeed!” said the in- 
censed male. “ Does an honest bird lay 
her eggs in the night? Why did you lay 
it in the night? Only because you did not 
dare to lay it in the day-time. Will you 
have the audacity to say that this is a son 
of mine? -It surely more resembles those 
wretched, waddling creatures in the court- 
yard below. Just look at its leg; look, I 
pray you, madam, on this leg, and on 
that,” he continued, proudly displaying 
his admirable scarlet limb, straight and 
shining as a stick of superfine sealing- 
wax. Of course the bird knew nothing of 
“ Hamlet,” but storks as well as peasants 
often quote Shakespeare unconsciously. 
“My family has always been celebrated 
for the length and beauty of its legs. 
Why, those are not legs at all, — wretch- 
ed, deformed stumps.” 

“ Perhaps the legs will grow, my dear,” 
she said plaintively. 

“1 shall not give them much time to 
grow,” he replied irately; and with one 
jerk of his scarlet bill, he had flung the 
youngest nestling roughly out, and it lay 
expiring on the dunghill below. 

“As for you, madam, I suppose you 
know what to expect. There is a code of 
honor: among storks; and you do not 
imagine that I shall suffer myself to be 
betrayed for a wretched, waddling duck.” 

He flew off in high dudgeon; and as 
his mighty wings cleft the air, he kept 
muttering to himself, after the fashion of 
storks, — 


Clap, clap; cluck, cluck : 
Betrayed for a duck — 
Cluck, cluck, 


Presently the air was darkened, as 
though by a passing thundercloud. The 
hapless wife looked up, and her heart 
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misgave her as she beheld the stern and 
threatening figures of many storks who in 
a furious war-dance were circling around 
her nest. 

‘This was the way they used to assem- 
ble before their journeys; but no journey 
could they be contemplating at present, 
when the summer had scarcely begun and 
every nest was full. 

Nearer and nearer they came, till she 
could mark the flash of anger in every eye, 
and catch the sound of 


Cluck, cluck : 
Betrayed for a duck — 
Cluck, cluck, 


from every scarlet bill. Andno eye shone 
so furiously, no cluck sounded so angrily, 
as her husband’s as he led on the band of 
avengers. 

They closed round her; they pierced 
her with their pointed beaks ; they crushed 
her down with their cruel claws. 

“ Pardon!” she cried; but she wasted 
her breath, for there was no pardon to be 
looked for from those stern judges. 

“It— was — only —a night-egg!” she 
murmured faintly, and then she closed 
her eyes and gave up the ghost; while 
the fifteen other storks, who had dropped 
their ré/es of tender husbands and fathers 
for a time, now flew off, well satisfied with 
their unerring wisdom, to point the moral 
of this tragical history to their family cir- 
cles.* 


CHAPTER XII, 
THE LITTLE WEED. 


* 1’ étouffer sa fureur, mon coeur n’est plus le maitre; 

Il s’ouvre, il laisse enfin éclater ses transports, 

Et leur trop juste excés les répand au dehors.” 

DELAVIGNE. 

THE bloody drama which was so widely 
talked of in the stork world had passed 
unnoticed in the village below, so true it 
is that we are often ignorant of the life of 
our next-door neighbors. 

It had all happened in the early dawn, 
just after sunrise, when most people were 
still asleep. Perhaps, had Kuba been a 
spectator of the scene, he might have 
been able to give a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the night-egg to the husband who 
thought himself betrayed. The only per- 
son awake within the cottage was Magda, 
and she was far too much taken up with 
her own sufferings to have any thought 
of the storks. She had been lying awake 


* The incident referred to of a stork killing his part- 
ner on suspicion of infidelity, and assisted by other 
storks, is one said to have been frequently observed by 
naturalists, 


all night; and she knew that her hour of 
trial was approaching, but she made no 
sound of complaint. Her only wish was 
to die, since life could give her nothing 
but remorse and shame. 

Towards morning, however, a louder 
groan escaped her lips. 

Filip opened his eyes, then got up and 
dressed himself slowly, looking at Magda 
all the time. 

“What is the matter with you?” he 
said, after he had watched her for some 
minutes. 

“1 think I am ill.” 

“T shall fetch the dada,” he said, leav- 
ing the cottage. 

The dada (alias the rustic Polish Mother 
Gamp) came speedily, for she knew that 
Filip was well-to-do; and though he was 
known to be close-handed, yet on an occa- 
sion like this, she might well hope for 
something beyond the glass of wéd#i and 
the piece of fresh butter or basket of eggs 
with which her services were often re- 
quited in poorer households. 

It was near midday when at last she 
came out of the cottage to look for Filip. 
She found him sitting in his work-shed, 
and scowling at the half-finished figure of 
St. Peter. 

He looked up as she approached. 

“Is she dead?” he asked in an expres- 
sionless manner. 

“Dead!” screamed the old woman; 
“and what for should she be dead? The 
blessed Virgin and the saints have seen 
her through her trouble, —not but what 
she is as strong and handsome a young 
woman as you may see — and, please God, 
she will live to give you many other such 
children.” 

“She has a child ?” he asked, as though 
he had not anticipated the event. 

“ As fine a boy as you can wish to see. 
You may be a proud and a happy man to- 
day, Filip Buska, and you might well 
remember the poor old dasa who has 
served you so well.” 

But Filip called out, “ Hold your chat- 
tering tongue!” so roughly, that she 
shrank back and said hastily, — 

“Very well — very well, Filip Buska; I 
am in no hurry to be paid. When you 
take your son to church, then I am sure 
you will not forget the poor old dada. 
But now I must be gone, for I have other 
sick people to see to. I shall come back 
to-morrow morning to look after your wife, 
and you will take care of her to-day. Be 
kind to her, Filip Buska — be kind to her ; 
for though she is as fine a young woman 





as ever | saw, yet she has suffered much, 
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and is very weak. A kind word often 
does more good to women at that time 
than a whole bundle of blest herbs, may 
God forgive me for saying so; but it is 
true. Be kind to her.” 

“Yes; I shall be kind to her,” he mut- 
tered bitterly — ‘as kind as she de- 
serves,” 

Filip’s idea of kindness, and his opinion 
of Magda’s deserts, may be gathered from 
his behavior on re-entering the cottage. 

He went up to the bed where Magda 
lay as white as the sheet spread over her, 
her eyes half closed, her dark hair in 
tumbled masses over the pillow. A small 
downy head of flaxen hair was nestling 
against her arm. . 

Filip gazed at mother and child for 
some time in silence; at last he said, — 

“ Magda, do you know that I should 
kill you?” : 

“Why?” she asked indifferently, rais- 
ing her heavy eyes towards him. She 
was not fully conscious as yet —had not 
recovered her own identity, as it were — 
but was still hovering on the confines of 
that unknown country to which her spirit 
had so nearly taken flight. 

“For bringing shame upon yourself 
and upon me — for bringing this fair- 
haired brat into my house.” 

He lifted up the child suddenly as he 
spoke, and held it against the light. Cer- 
tainly the tiny morsel of humanity, with 
its pink crumpled face and golden fluffy 
head, presented no point of resemblance 
to the dark, hard-featured man who held 
it; but then, new-born babies rarely re- 
semble anybody in particular, except in 
the imagination of doting relatives. 

“Give me my child!” cried Magda, 
sitting up, and now roused to full con- 
sciousness. “Kill me if you like —1 do 
not care — but do not touch my child.” 
She spoke almost fiercely, and stretched 
out her arms with feverish energy. She 
was no longer pale; her cheeks were burn- 
ing with a crimson flush, and her dark 
eyes shining with a delirious fire. 

Filip laid down the infant as suddenly 
as he had taken it up, and scratched his 
head in deep thought. 

“*No, I shall not kill her,” he said to 
himself — “that would do no good, and 
would alter nothing; but — but I| shall do 
something else.” 

That night the moon shone out brightly 
over the landscape, turning all things to 
silver and crystal, and filling the stream 
and lake with argentine reflections. The 
blossoms shone white as snow on the 
fruit-trees, and the moonbeams rested 





likewise on the siff white figure of the 
dead stork upon the roof. 

At daybreak, when Filip rose to go to 
his work, Magda’s bed was empty. No 
trace of her or of the infant was to be 
seen. Filip stood staring stupidly at the 
empty bed for full five minutes before he 
went in search of her. He could not at 
first collect his thoughts — it seemed to 
him as if the event of yesterday had been 
but a nightmare dream. But Magda was 
nowhere to be found —not in the shed, 
nor in the courtyard, nor in the garden. 
Then he gave the alarm to the neighbors, 
and the village was searched ; but she was 
concealed nowhere, and no one had seen 
her pass. 

The old women said that the devil must 
have taken her; and some of the men, see- 
ing Filip’s face so dark and stern, thought 
it probable that he had lent the Evil One 
a helping hand in the matter, and mur- 
dered both mother and child, but none 
dared speak this thought aloud. As for 
Filip himself, he felt an agonizing fear in 
his heart lest she should have destroyed 
herself in a fit of terror or despair. This 
thought it was which made him have the 
lake and the river searched all round the 
village; but this, too, had no result beyond 
disturbing the frogs and making them 
leap by hundreds into the water, and 
startling up an occasional wild duck. 

The sun was nearly setting when a 
shepherd lad came running from the for- 
est with pale affrighted face, and as he 
ran he crossed himself often with the sign 
of the cross. 

“ There is a ghost up yonder in the for- 
est,” he gasped — “an evil spirit! ” 

No further information could be got out 
of him, and both promises and threats had 
to be put largely into use before he would 
consent to show them the place. 

Accordingly, a reconnoitring party, con- 
sisting of Filip Buska, the sacristan, and 
the old dada, set out to the forest accom- 
panied by their trembling guide. The 
sacristan had provided himself with a 
gigantic bottle of holy water for exorcis- 
ing the spectre, but had likewise taken the 
precaution of carrying a good-sized pick- 
axe with him, for the contingency of the 
ghost not proving amenable to purely 
spiritual weapons. 

When they came in sight of the great 
beech-tree which stood in the depth of the 
forest, they perceived something white 
shining through the foliage. 

“ Boze moje! (my God!) there it is 
again!” exclaimed the terrified cowherd ; 
“all the holy saints preserve us!” 
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“Come on,” said Filip sternly, laying 
his hand upon him. 

“TI cannot, Master Filip—I cannot. 
My legs tremble so, that I cannot move a 
step;” and with an unexpected movement 
he wrenched himself free, and the legs 
which had refused to take him a single 
step in advance, now displayed remark- 
able agility in taking him back towards 
the village. 

The sacristan and the old woman looked 
as if they would fain have copied the cow- 
herd’s example; but Filip said “Come 
on” again, so sternly that they durst not 
disobey, —so with a sigh of resignation 
they followed him. 

In another minute these three people 
stood round a fallen tree-trunk, gazing 
at an apparition which might well have 
passed for unearthly, seen thus in the 
moonlight. No pickaxe, no holy water, 
was needed here, however — only a poor, 
helpless woman was sitting on the trunk, 
gazing before her with large eyes dilated 
by fever. 

This was the same spot where once 
last summer Magda had lingered too leng 
in stick-gathering, and hither she had 
come again in the instinct of her delirium. 

Under the large beech-tree, cushioned 
on the velvety moss, lay the new-born 
infant, covered only by a linen rag, pro- 
foundly asleep in the moonlight. On the 
branches overhead hung the swaddling- 
clothes in which it had been wrapped; 
and these, too, hung dazzling white as the 
moonbeams touched them, like a snowy 
pennon hoisted there to mark the abode 
of some beautiful sorceress. 

Magda stared at them with dark, unsee- 
ing eyes, making no gesture of surprise 
or fright; she seemed, in fact, to be una- 
ware of their presence, but went on sing- 
ing softly to herself: — 


Damp and dreary in the valley 
Falls the winter snow ; 

Moaning loudly in the chimney, 
Whirling tempests blow. 


Here I sit alone, forsaken, 
Watch the curling smoke, 
Thinking of the days departed, 

Ere my heart it broke. 


Ah, my young and joyful summers, 
Like the smoke, they’re fled ; 
Would that I were laid to slumber 

With the quiet dead ! 


“ Speak to her, Master Filip! Why do 
you not speak to her?” said the sacristan. 

Filip seemed to be struggling with him- 
self. At last he made an effort, and said, 
“ Magda = 
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No answer; she went on singing to 


herself : — 


God of mercy, God of pity, 
Let, oh, let me die! 

Give my useless days to other, 
Happier maids than I, 


“ Magda!” he said again, and went a 
step nearer; but she never moved, and 
continued her melancholy song : — 


Oh, my mother, you were cruel, 
When you gave me life ; 

Would your milk had been my poison, 
And your kiss a knife ! 


Had you drowned me when you bathed me, 
That were kindness true — 

Had you let me starve of hunger, 
Ere I older grew. 


He touched her hand, he tried to lead 
her away; she let her hand remain pas- 
sively in his, but she made no effort to 
rise — she did not seem to feel his touch, 
or to hear his voice. 


Day by day I sit here lonely 
With my aching pain ; 

Who will ease me of my burden, 
Who will cut my chain? 


The three spectators stared at each 
other discomfited. How were they to in- 
duce her to come home? They could not — 
leave her there in the forest in her burn- 
ing fever. Already the air was getting 
cold and chill, and the dew beginning to 
fall. 

But woman’s wit is sharper than man’s 
on such occasions, and it was the old dada 
who hit the nail on the head. 

“T will tell you what to do,” she said; 
“the child, give it to me,” and she lifted 
the sleeping infant from the ground. 


Wherefore pine I thus forsaken, 
Like a useless weed ? 
Death, oh, come and end my sorrow— 


Magda’s song came suddenly to an end. 
Gazing fixedly at the baby, she slowly 
rose, and made a step forward like a per- 
son in a dream. 

The old woman carried the infant in 
advance, always two or three steps in 
front of Magda, and Magda followed step 
by step, always stretching out her hands 
before her. 

In this way they led her home and laid 
heron her bed. She did not again at- 
tempt to leave it, though she tossed rest- 
lessly from side to side, and muttered 
wild things in her delirium. 

She called repeatedly on her husband 
to stay with her, not to leave her alone; 





then she would cry out against St. Peter 
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who, she said, was pursuing her with his 
great key. 

For many days her life was in danger; 
but she was young and strong, and the 
death which she had hoped for, and which 
Filip told himself would be best for both 
of them, did not come. 

Filip watched Magda unremittingly 
during those days and nights when her 
life hung in the balance. He seemed to 
have forgotten, or to have laid aside, all 
his anger against her. “I only do it be- 
cause she is ill, and does not know me,” 
he said to himself sometimes, as though 
to excuse in his own eyes the weakness 
which prompted him to bathe her fore- 
head with assiduous care, or put her pil- 
lows to rights; and by degrees, as the 
danger passed and she recovered her con- 
sciousness, in the same proportion did 
his face become stern and his words cold 
and hard again. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE BLACK COW AND THE OLD WOMAN. 


** Virtue returns into vice, 
And honor into avarice ; 
With covetyce is conscience slain — 
All earthly joy returns in pain.” 
DunBar. 

AT last one morning Filip said to Mag- 
da, ——— do you think you can get up 
yets 

“Yes,” she said; “I feel quite strong ;” 
and she made an effort to rise, but her 
trembling limbs and her ashy face belied 
her words, and she sank back on her bed. 

“No, not to-day,” said Filip; “but to- 
morrow or next day, when you are quite 
well, I shall take you to your brother’s 
house; ” he paused, as though he expected 
an answer, but none came. ‘ You under- 
stand, of course, that after what has hap- 
pened I cannot keep you and — this — 
this —child in my house?” he paused 
again. ‘ You understand me, Magda?” 

“| understand.” 

No more words passed between them 
on this subject. Perhaps he had expected 
tears and prayers, and had been prepared 
to resist all such supplication. If so, he 
was spared this trial. 

Two days later the cart was harnessed 
with the two meagre sonzkis (peasant 





horses) Magda, holding her baby, got 
in. Filip took the reins, and drove them 
vp hill and down dale for many a weary 
hour. 

It was along and fatiguing drive, and 
it was passed in silence. Magda leant 
back apathetically against the straw bun- 
dles which formed her seat; the baby 


slumbered peacefully, only now and then 
waking up and claiming its natural nour- 
ishment as loudly and imperiously as 
though all the blood of all the Howards 
ran in its veins, and there had never been 
a mistake at all about the color of its hair. 

Late in the afternoon they reached the 
distant village where Magda’s brother 
dwelt. 

He was but moderately pleased to see 
his sister, for in a poor household an 
additional mouth to feed is a serious con- 
sideration; and having five children of 
his own already, this newly arrived baby 
possessed little attraction. 

“ She can stay here,” he said to Filip 
with a sort of grudging welcome. * Where 
else should she go, if you will not keep 
her?” 

“ But I cannot keep her, you know,” 
said Filip. ‘ How could I keep her after 
what has passed?” 

Filip only stayed to rest his horses, and 
refusing all invitations to stop the night, 
he started back for home. As he drove 
along in the balmy May night, he told 
himself that he had done a very wise 
thing in sending away his wife. It was 
the best and wisest,—in fact, the only 
thing to be done. He repeated this over 
and over again, just as if some one had 
been contradicting him, or as if he had 
required to convince himself. The sight 
of Magda and of that child would have 
been a continual source of irritation to 
him. Now, at least, he would have noth- 
ing to disturb him: he would be able to 
work in peace at St. Peter and the gates, 
which had been so sadly neglected of late, 
but which were now approaching comple- 
tion; and as for the children, why, they 
were now old enough to take care of them- 
selves—in fact they would be a help 
rather than a hindrance to him. They 
were nearly eight years old; Kuba was 
sensible enough to herd the cow, and 
Kasza would soon learn to prepare the 
food. 

“ Kuba,” he said to his son next day, 
“you will take the cow out to pasture in 
the forest, and see that she gets plenty 
grass to eat.” 

“ Yes, father ; I know where is the very 
best grass.” 

For a day or two all went well, and 
Kuba seemed to justify the confidence 
placed in him. He came back every 
evening with the cow, who chewed her 
cud in a remarkably contented manuer, as 
though she had been particularly satisfiec 

with the nourishment she had received. 
On the third day, however, Kuba came 
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back crying, with an angry peasant beside 
him. The angry peasant carried a thick 
stick, which he still shook threateningly 
over the boy’s head. 

“ He has beaten me,” roared Kuba from 
a distance. 

“I have not beaten him half enough,” 
exclaimed the peasant; “the good-for- 
nothing scamp has been feeding his cow 
in my corn-field.” 

“Father told me to give it the best 
grass,” said Kuba sulkily. 

“Then your father will be pleased to 
pay for it as well. Holloa, neighbor Filip ! 
that will be a little debt for us to settle in 
the harvest-time. Four Zofys (a measure) 
at the very least,is the damage done. 
Come and see for yourself.” 

Filip went and saw for himself the 
trampled field and the bitten-off corn-ears, 
and was obliged to admit grudgingly that 
certainly there was some damage done; 
not four kopys, of course, as his neighbor 
declared, but two, or perhaps three. “ The 
child is young,” he said in excuse, not 
caring to mention that he intended to treat 
the young child to a remarkably severe 
hiding that evening. 

“Tf he is young, the more reason to 
look after him. You did an unwise thing, 
neighbor, in sending your wife away.” 

“ But I could not have kept her,” said 

Filip. 
“ Well, well; you know your own busi- 
ness best, I suppose. But keep your 
cow out of my field in future ; that is all I 
ask.” 

This was how Kuba fulfilled his duties 
as a cowherd; and some days later, Filip 
was to have a sample of Kasza’s qualifica- 
tions as cook. Before that, however, he 
was surprised by receiving a visit from 
his brother-in-law. 

“What is the matter?” asked Filip, 
looking up on seeing Magda’s brother 
appear thus unexpectedly before him. 
- Why have you come? Has Magda sent 
you?” 

‘“‘ She has not sent me,” answered Karol ; 
“but I have come to fetch her cow.” 

“Her cow?” 

“Yes, her cow; it is hers, you know.” 

“ Well, yes, it is hers certainly,” admit- 
ted Filip. 

* And the cow is here?” 

“The cow is here, of course. Where 
else should it be?” 

“ But why should it be here?” pursued 
the brother-in-law. ‘If you will not keep 
your wife, why should you keep her cow?” 

This was quite a new version of the 





keep the woman — he had told himself so 
hundreds of times; but it had never oc- 
curred to him that there was any reason 
for parting with the cow. It had done 
nothing wrong. 

“ Look you here, brother Filip; I ama 
poor man, as you well know, and I have 
taken in Magda because she is my sister, 
as how should I let her starve or go beg- 
ging her bread onthe road? But another 
mouth to feed is a heavy burden, and she 
is not strong enough to work in the fields 
yet. This cow, which belongs to her, will 
help to cover her board and the child’s. 
You should have brought it at once with 
her —that would have saved me this 
journey.” 

“TIT did not think of it,” said Filip. 
“But I suppose you can take it,” he 
added rather ungraciously. 

When, an hour or two later, his brother- 
in-law was starting back homewards with 
the speckled cow tied behind the cart, 
Filip asked suddenly, — 

“ Did — did — your sister not say any- 
thing? Did she send me no message?” 

“ None,” said Karol, as he drove away. 

A few days after this Filip announced 
that he had finished the altar-gates; they 
were done, all but the painting and gild- 
ing, and he was going to town next day to 
fetch the color for them. 

A choice group of village connoisseurs 
had come to inspect this work of art. 
Most of them rocked their bodies in mute 
admiration, only one of them was flippant 
enough to remark, — 

“ But St. Peter looks for all the world 
like the old Jew who sells wédki at the 
turnpike.” 

Filip frowned, and said that was only 
because it was not painted yet; the oak- 
stain which he was going to purchase at 
the town to-morrow would endow the 
saint with far more dignity of expression. 

When he came back through the forest 
next evening with the bottles of oak-stain 
and gold paint in his pockets, it was past 
sunset, and the moon had already risen. 
He could not understand why the moon- 
shine seemed so red and bloody to-night, 
just like the sunset on a frosty winter’s 
day; but as he came nearer he saw that 
the red was not of sun or moon, but the 
reflection of dancing flames. 

“Something is burning in the village,” 
he said, and he quickened his pace. 

“It is my house that is burning!” he 
exclaimed a little later, as he came near 
enough to distinguish details. 

Truly indeed his house was burning; 


case to Filip. Of course he could not | the great red flames leaped and gambolled 
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on the roof with a rustling, crackling 
noise; already half of the thatch was 
gone, and ‘the fire had caught the empty 
cow-shed alongside as well, which, being 
but lightly covered with twigs and dried 
moss, was rapidly being consumed. 

A number of the neighbors had been 
feebly attempting to extinguish the con- 
flagration; but some of them were timid, 
and many were indifferent, and none of 
them knew how to work without a head to 
direct them. Luckily that head had ap- 
peared upon the scene in time, before it 
was too late to save the rest of the build- 
ing. Wet sheets and blankets spread 
over the thatched roof prevented the 
flames from extending farther; and as 
the night was calm and still, the fire, thus 
discouraged, soon died out of itself. It 
smouldered away by degrees, showing 
stilla red-white glow at places, while the 
crisp thatch crumbled away in the shape 
of fiery worms on to the ground below. 

“ How did it happen?” was Filip’s first 
question when he could draw breath. 

“It was the children,” said the neigh- 
bors. 

“No, father, it was the potatoes,” said 
Kuba; and Kasza put in, “We were so 
hungry, Kuba and I, and there was no- 
body to give us our supper, and there was 
no milk, because the cow is gone; so we 
lighted the fire ourselves, but it wouldn’t 
burn rightly, so we put in the hay and the 
straw out of the shed, and then the fire 
got too big, and all our potatoes were 
burnt up before we had eaten them ;” and 
at the painful recollection Kasza’s mouth 
began to quiver ominously. “And we 
are very hungry, Kuba and | ; and please, 
father, will you give us our supper now?” 

“I shall give you a beating,” said the 
distracted father with a groan. 

Next morning Filip stood looking at his 
burnt-down cow-shed and his charred 
roof for a long time, lost in thought, his 
foot pensively stirring the heap of grey 
ashes; then he seemed to come to a sud- 
den resolution, for he shouldered his axe 
abruptly, and went off to the forest to cut 
new props and beams to replace those that 
had been destroyed. 

In spite of his thrifty nature, he en- 
gaged two workmen to help him, and 
labored with indefatigable energy at the 
repairs; and when the roof was finished, 
he set to building up the shed again. 

** What is the good of a cow-shed when 
you have no cow?” asked one of the 
neighbors. ‘ You will not be buying an- 
other cow this year, I reckon, and. what is 
left is big enough for the horses.” 





“How do-you know that I shall not 
have a cow to put in it this year?” said 
Filip. 

When all was finished, Filip one morn- 
ing early harnessed his cart, and told 
Kuba and Kasza to get in. He vas go- 
ing away for the whole day, he said, and 
he would not trust them alone again. 

He locked the cottage door, and they 
drove a vay. 

The villagers who saw them pass in the 
early dawn commented much on this un- 
expected move, and many and various 
were the explanations and conjectures. 

“He has gone to buy a cow,—I had 
it from himself,’”’ said one. 

“But where can he have gone fora 
cow?” objected another. “There is no 
fair this week anywhere in the country.” 

“ And,” said a third, “if he has gone 
to buy a cow, why take the children with 
him?” 

“Perhaps he has gone quite away to 
settle elsewhere, or take service with some 


pantie.” 


“ But then, why should he have built up 
the cottage?” 

“ And the cow-shed ?” 

“ That is for the new cow.” 

“But he has not gone to buy a cow, I 
tell you; the children 

“The children! NowI have it,” said 
an old woman. “ He has taken away the 
children to give them in charge to some 
relation. When a man has no wife to 
mind his house, what should he do with 
two bairns like that? Burning his house 
down over his head and getting him into 
fresh trouble every day! So mark my 
words — he will come back. without the 
children.” 

“Yes, yes, Mother Halka,” repeated a 
chorus; “you have hit the nail on the 
head; you are a wise woman. He will 
come back without the children.” 

That day and the next the cottage re- 
mained locked, but late in the evening of 
the second day a cart was seen returning 
from the direction which Filip had taken 
the day before. Jt was already wellnigh 
dark when the vehicle was seen driving 
into the little courtyard, the gate of which 
was immediately shut behind them. De- 
spite the darkness, however, the neigh- 
bors had been able to distinguish the 
outlines of several figures — two larger 
and two smaller black silhouettes. 

“He has brought back the children, 
after all,” said one in surprise. 

“And so old Mother Halka was wrong 
for once.” 

“ A cow, a cow!” announced a lad whc 
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had been peeping over the paling. “He 
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The cow was not black — it was speck- 


has bought a new cow; I saw him lead it | led; and the woman was not old —she 


into the shed.” 

“ What color is the cow?” was asked 
in great excitement. 

* 7 do not know; I think it is black.” 

“ There is a woman in the cart,” was 
the next piece of news. 

“A woman!” This was even more 
surprising intelligence than the cow. 

“What sort of woman?” 

“1 cannot see very well. Now she has 
gone into the house. I think it is an old 
woman —perhaps Filip’s grandmother; 
and she is carrying a bundle.” 

“Shall I go over and look?” asked an 
enterprising maiden — “ just to see what 
the woman and the cow are like?” 

“No, no,” decided the other. “It 
might anger Filip Buska; he likes not to 
be pried upon. To-morrow will be time 
enough to see a black cow and an old 
woman. Let us go to bed; it is late.” 

Nevertheless the black cow and the old 
woman, combined with the fact that Filip 
had brought back his two children, dis- 
turbed many minds that night at Rudniki. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
CONCLUSION. 


** Kein Mansch hat ganz Unrecht, und Keiner ganz 
Recht.”” — Jean Pau. 

NIGHT is a notorious impostor, who 
loves to mislead us, and to indulge in be- 
wildering masquerade. Not content with 
effacing all color and gilding, she further 
delights in confusing outlines and ex- 
changing forms, so that we ask ourselves 
in vain which is youth and which is age? 
where is beauty, and where ugliness? 

We cannot guess at the answer to those 
riddles as long as everything is veiled in 
a uniform black domino. But the coun- 
ter-enchanter day is at hand, and with the 
first wave of his golden wand he dispels 
all illusion, tears off the black domino, 
and the masquerade is at an end, Ev- 
erything resumes its primitive color and 
shape; beauty and ugliness, age and 
youth, are once more as distinct from each 
other as goat from sheep. 

When, therefore, as usual, the sun rose 
next morning at Rudniki, changing black, 
weird ghosts back into gnarled oak-trees, 
bands of spectre warriors into peaceful 
haycocks, crouching dragons into rotten 
tree-stumps, the inhabitants of the village 
became likewise aware that their eyes had 
deceived them singularly the night before, 
in showing them a black cow, and an old 
woman with a bundle. 





was young and beautiful, and in place of 
a bundle she carried a baby in her arms. 
In other words, it was Magda herself who, 
with her baby and her speckled cow, had 
returned to her husband’s house, hence- 
forward to leave it no more. 

The neighbors wondered and stared for 
a day or two; but wondering and staring 
are never of long duration, and people 
soon forgot the little episode of Magda’s 
visit to her brother’s house and her sen- 
sational return. 

Most people said that Filip had done a 
wise thing in taking back his wife, and 
others added that it would have been 
wiser yet if he had never sent her away; 
he would have spared himself a useless 
journey and a burnt roof. 

What had passed between husband and 
wife was never exactly known, nor what 
had been the reason which had deter- 
mined Filip to take back Magda and agree 
to forgive and forget the past. Perhaps 
the burnt roof and Kuba’s misdemeanors 
had something to do with the matter; or 
perhaps the speckled cow, which had once 
weighed so heavily in the matrimonial 
balance, had still further displayed her 
matchmaking propensities in bringing the 
couple once more together. Or was it 
not perhaps a better and nobler motive 
than all these?—the godlike spirit of 
charity, which teaches us to forgive the 
wrongs of others, as we hope ourselves to 
be forgiven? 

Probably the motives were so complex, 
that not even Filip himself could have 
analyzed them. 

Some weeks after Magda’s return, she 
found her husband standing in the shed 
gazing intently at a small piece of charred 
wood which he held in his hand, This 
was all that remained of those luckless 
gates, which once had been so near com- 
pletion, but which now would never adorn 
the village church. 

“Seventy florins!” he said mournfully. 
“Tt would have brought me in seventy 
florins. And now it is too late; I cannot 
begin again, and the curé will order the 
gates elsewhere. I shall never have such 
a chance again. Seventy florins gone!” 

“Let them go!” cried Magda impetu- 
ously; “there are other things, better 
things, than money. Those gates have 
led to nothing but misery; let them re- 
main closed forever!” 

Filip gazed intently at his wife; then 
he extended his hand to her and echoed 
her words, “ Let them go!” and he stifled 
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the sigh with which he threw away the 
last remnant of St. Peter and his key. 

As years passed on, {here was peace in 
the little cottage, and Filip never regretted 
his generosity towards Magda. Seeing 
her thus, with the light of happiness in 
her eye and a smile on her lips, no one 
would have thought that she had ever 
been otherwise than a happy and con- 
tented wife. Even the little fair-haired 
baby who had brought such revolution 
into the household, ceased by degrees to 
be a source of irritation: time, which har- 
monizes so many things, darkened his 
hair and browned his face, so that he 
grew more like the other children, and 
was less of an eyesore; and it was scarcely 
felt to be a relief when one summer, when 
he was about four years old, the spectre 
cholera, in paying another flying visit to 
the place, thought fit to pluck this useless 
little weed. 

Magda has now a new string of corals 
round her neck, and two other children of 
her own by her side, black-eyed urchins 
who bid fair to rival their step-brother 
Kuba in pranks and mischief. Kuba’s 
famous achievement, however, with the 
duck’s egg, they will not be able to imi- 
tate, for the storks never built again upon 
that roof. 

Danelo has removed to a distant vil- 
lage, where he has married a wealthy 
widow some years older than himself. 
He beats his wife when he comes home 
drunk on Saturday nights, and at such 
times she cries, and vows that she is the 
most miserable woman on earth; but on 
the whole, they do not get on much worse 
than their neighbors, and for the sake of 
his blue eyes and radiant smile she would 
doubtless forgive yet greater offences. 

Madame Wolska, now Princess Rasca- 
linska, rarely comes to Rudniki. She is 
usually to be heard of at Paris, or at some 
of the fashionable watering-places. Some 
people say that her second marriage has 
not been more successful than the first, 
for Prince Rascalinski gambles away a 
large proportion of her income, and cares 
far more for the society of notorious ac- 
tresses than for that of his handsome 
wife; and such people wonder that Sophie 
Rascalinska does not seek for a divorce. 

Better-informed folk, however, who 
know more of the world, are probably 
right in asserting that the penniless and 
obscure Sophie Bienkowska has been 
perfectly successful in both her matrimo- 
nial ventures. By the first she got wealth ; 
by the second, position. Prince Rasca- 
linski married her for her money, and she 





took him for his name, which gives her 
the entrée to fastidious, aristocratic cir- 
cles where plain Madame Wolska would 
not have been received. 

Thus it comes about, all over the world, 
that couples are kept together by some 
sort of link — but that rarely, very rarely, 
that link is the golden rivet of pure love. 

It is usually gold of another sort, or 
interest, or only a cow, or still less—a 
name. 

Many people start in life with a stock 
of high principles, but have to lay them 
aside as unpractical and expensive luxu- 
ries. Poor people cannot afford them, 
and rich people do not seem able to afford 
them either. 

High principles are therefore only made 
for storks, who are free to act according 
to their lights with an undeviating sense 
of justice. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE PROTO-HELVETIANS. 


THE lowering of the levels of Lakes 
Neuchatel and Bienne by the so-called 
“correction ” of the waters of the Jura (a 
work undertaken for the prevention of 
floods), though it has by no means added 
to their beauty, is proving an immense 
gain toarchezology. Ithas laid bare many 
lacustrine stations, and rendered easy 
explorations which would otherwise have 
been impossible. Instead of the slow and 
often profitless process of dredging, and 
picking up stray objects from between the 
piles at low water, the shrinkage of the 
lakes has permitted systematic excava- 
tions to be made in their former beds, 
on ground which Swiss antiquaries call 
the couche archéologigue. The results 
are surprising beyond measure; besides 
throwing a flood of light on the history, 
the habits, and the civilization of the race 
of men who, thousands of years before the 
Christian era, made their homes on the 
lakes of central Europe, and to whom has 
been given the apt name of Proto-Helve- 
tians, they serve to correct old theories 
and suggest new conclusions. An idea 
of the richness of the finds made during 
the last ten years may be formed from the 
fact that the number of relics brought to 
light on the lakes of Bienne and Neuchatel 
since 1873, amounts to nineteen thousand, 
five hundred and ninety-nine, of which 
thirteen thousand, six hundred and sev- 
enty-eight have been acquired by various 
Swiss museums, Nearly six thousand 
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have been added to the collection of Dr. 
Goss, of Neuveville, on the lake of Neu- 
chatel, who has undertaken many explora- 
tions at his own cost, and in whose pres- 
ence some of the most valuable discoveries 
have been made. He now owns the rich- 
est private collection of lacustrine relics 
in existence, and at the request of many 
brother antiquaries, he has published thir- 
ty-three phototype plates, reproduced from 
photographs taken by himself, of his more 
important finds. The number of the ob- 
jects depicted is nearly one thousand, and 
being fac-similes of the originals, and half, 
in some instances three-fifths, of the nat- 
ural size, the illustrations, elucidated by 
the doctor’s suggestive comments, are al- 
most as interesting and instructive asa 
visit to the collection. at Neuveville, ac- 
cording to Professor Morel, of Morges, a 
high authority, the most valuable, if not 
the largest, known to archzology. 

Notwithstanding the doubts that have 
been expressed to the contrary, Dr. Goss 
holds to the theory of three ages, an age 
of stone, an age of bronze, and an age of 
iron, a theory to which every new discov- 
ery lends additional confirmation. There 
are Swiss lake dwellings where not a ves- 
tige of metal has yet been met with. 
There are others in which a few tools or 
arms of pure copper, and, exceptionally, 
of bronze are found. It is therefore a 
safe inference, as it is antecedently prob- 
able, that the use of copper preceded the 
use of bronze. In other stations, again, 
bronze preponderates and stone disap- 
pears. Last of all comes iron, first asa 
precious metal, ornamenting and encrust- 
ing the bronze, which in the end it was 
destined to replace. A noteworthy fact is 
the comparative rareness of ruined vil- 
lages of the age of bronze. On the lake 
of Bienne there have been found the ves- 
tiges of thirteen stations of the stone age, 
and two.only of the age of bronze; but 
the latter are far the more extensive. 

The stone age is marked by three dis- 
tinct periods. A first period, primitive 
and poor, characterized by the rudeness 
of its implements, the coarseness of its 
pottery, and an entire absence of stones 
of exotic origin. Of this period, the best 
type is the station of Chavannes, near 
Neuveville, on Lake Neuchatel. In the 
second period, the art of working in stone 
has reached almost perfection. Imple- 
ments and weapons are well designed and 
deftly executed ; exotic stones are abun- 
dant, the pottery is well made and richly 
ornamented. The types of this age are 
the stations of Locras and Latrigen, on 


the lake of Bienne. The third period is 
characterized by the appearance of metals. 
It is a period of transition. There is still 
the same plenty of stone tools and arms, 
the general character of lacustrine civil- 
ization remains unaltered, yet implements 
of copper, though few and far between, 
and rudely made, foreshadow an approach- 
ing change. This period is represented 
by the village of Fenil, on the lake of 
Bienne, and the station of Roseaux, near 
Morges, on Lake Leman. Next comes 
le bel ge du bronze, with its great devel- 
opment of art, to be followed, after the 
lapse of untold ages, by the age of iron, 
and that mysterious conflagration in which 
perished a civilization as old as that of 
Egypt, and as interesting as that of Hellas. 

There is a marked difference between 
the habitations, as well as between the 
implements, of the age of stone and the 
age of the metals. The former, if more 
numerous, are less extensive; they were 
but from fifty to one hundred yards from 
the shore; the piles which formed their 
foundations are short, and made generally 
of entire trunks of trees. Between the 
piles are found fragments of stag’s horns, 
broken stones, pieces of rude pottery, and 
bones of animals. The stations of the 
age of bronze, on the contrary, were large 
villages, built at a distance of from two 
to three hundred yards from the shore, on 
large, long, and often squared piles, be- 
tween which are found remnants of fine 
pottery and often entire vases. It is lower 
down, under the mud which has accumu- 
lated about the piles, that the great finds 
have been made. One of the most re- 
markable stations is the recently discov- 
ered village of Fenil. Although the 
exploration is not yet completed, more 
than thirty articles in pure copper have 
already been found, and as similar relics 
have lately come to light at Greng, on 
Lake Morat, at Peschiera,on Lake Garda, 
and in other places, antiquaries may ere 
long deem it expedient to add tothe three 
recognized ages an age of copper. 

The minute and systematic searches 
which have been made on the shores of 
Swiss lakes, albeit they have brought to 
light such a multitude of priceless relics, 
have not yet resulted in the discovery of 
a single lacustrine habitation. A few 
charred planks and beams, showing that 
they were destroyed by fire, are all that 
remain. Fortunately, however, we are 
not without light on the subject. A short 
_ time ago there was discovered in a marsh 
|at Schussenried, in Wiirtemburg, a well- 
| preserved hut of the age of stone. The 
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flooring and a part of the walls were intact 
and, as appeared from a careful admeas 
urement, had formed, when complete, a 
rectangle, ten métres long and seven mé- 
tres wide. The hut was divided into two 
compartments, communicating with each 
other by a foot-bridge, made of three 
girders. The single door, looking towards 
the south, was a métre wide, and opened 
into a room 6°50 métres long and four 
métres wide. In one corner lay a heap of 
stones which had apparently formed the 
fireplace. This room was the kitchen, 
“the living-room,” and probably a night 
refuge for the cattle in cold weather. The 
second room, which had no opening out- 
side, measured 6°50 métres long and five 
métres wide, and was no doubt used as 
the family bedchamber.. The floors of 
both rooms were formed of round logs 
and the walls of split logs. This, be it 
remembered, was a hut of the stone age. 
It may be safely presumed that the lake 
dwellings of the bronze age were larger 
in size and less primitive in their arrange- 
ments. At both periods the platform sup- 


porting the houses communicated with: 


the shore by means of a bridge (probably 
removable at pleasure) and with the water 
by ladders. These ladders, as it appears 
from an example found at Chavannes, 
were made of a single stang with holes for 
the staves, which protruded on either side. 

The question has often been asked, why 
the Proto-Helvetians chose to live over 
the water rather than onthe land? Some 
investigators have suggested that they 
did live on the land, and that the huts or 
piles were used merely as granges, ship. 
pens, and stables. But this hypothesis is 
disproved by the existence in the couche 
archéologigue of so many weapons, do- 
mestic implements, and personal orna- 
ments, and by the fact that none of these 
things, nor any other vestiges of pre- 
historic villages, have been found on the 
shores of Swiss lakes. The Proto Helve- 
tians had several very good reasons for 
living where they did. They enjoyed there 
full immunity from the attacks of the wild 
beasts with which the forests of central 
Europe in their time, and for many subse- 
quent ages, abounded. They were com- 
paratively safe, too, in their island home- 
steads from the hostility of the more 
dangerous enemies of their own species, 
possibly of their own race, for the lake- 
dwellers, being human, were doubtless at 
times quarrelsome, and the thought which 
they gave to the making of lethal weapons 
shows that they were warlike. Another 
reason why they preferred water to land 


may have been a desire to place them- 
selves and their belongings beyond the 
reach of forest fires, which in dry summers 
were probably of frequent occurrence. 

Most of the hatchets and chisels found 
in the ruins of the older stations are of 
serpentine, diorite, saussurite, and other 
indigenous stone, quarried or picked up 
in the neighborhood. A few are fash- 
ioned of jade, jadeite, and chloromelanite. 
The origin of chloromelanite is absolutely 
unknown; but as a Mahommedan pilgrim 
from centra! Asia, who some time ago 
visited the tomb of Gul Baba, at Buda- 
Pest, brought with him an amulet of this 
material, the conjecture. has been haz- 
arded that it is found only in Eastern 
lands. Jadeite comes exclusively from 
Burmah, and the jade used in pre-historic 
times must almost certainly have been 
brought either from Turkestan or Siberia ; 
the only other countries in which it is 
known to exist being China and New 
Zealand. 

But how did the Proto-Helvetians come 
by these rare stones? Were they brought 
by the first immigrants, or did there exist 
in that remote agea regular trade between 
central Europe and central Asia? The 
mention in the Zimes, some two years 
ago, of the finding of a jade implement in 
the bed of the Rhéne at Geneva, gave rise 
to a controversy as to how it had got 
there. Professor Max Miiller, who wrote 
several letters on the subject, contended 
that the Aryan immigrants might have 
brought the jade with them from Asia. 
That they should have done so, he urged, 
is antecedently less improbable than that 
the language they brought with them from 
the Hindoo Koosh should survive the 
vicissitudes of untold ages, and become, 
in various forms, the exclusive language 
of modern civilization. 

Unfortunately for the hypothesis, it has 
not been proved that the Proto-Helvetians 
were Aryans, while the scarcity of jade 
hatchets in the older stations, their rela- 
tive abundance in the middle stone age, 
and their disappearance at the beginning 
of the age of metal, proves that the supply 
rose and fell with the demand, and that 
the Proto-Helvetians obtained their ex- 
otic stones either by purchase or barter. 
Hence a regular trade must have been 
carried on between the Helvetic lakes and 
the confines of China. What the lake- 
dwellers could have had to give in ex- 
change for articles socostly is a mystery ; 
but the existence of an organized com- 
merce, and many other facts that recent 





researches have brought to light, show 
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that they were in frequent communication 
with people of a higher civilization than 
their own. Another curious fact is the 
geographical distribution of these Asiatic 
stones. In eastern Switzerland jade, in 
western Switzerland jadeite, is must fre- 
quently found. Several hundred jade 
hatchets have lately been found in the 
lacustrine stations of Lake Constance. 

Finds of articles in bone and horn on 
the shores of Lakes Neuchatel and Bienne 
have been numerous and interesting. The 
fishing-tackle shows great ingenuity. A 
horn harpoon, found at Latrigen, has 
twelve barbes, and the bone fish-hooks 
are most deftly made. Then there are 
arrow-heads, daggers, combs, and _hair- 
pins. Hairpins, whether in bone or metal, 
are wonderfully abundant. Dr. Goss says 
that his men often work two or three days 
in the couche archéologigue without mak- 
ing finds of importance; but they rarely 
work an hour without finding hairpins. 
We may therefore regard it as certain that 
in Proto-Helvetia the ladies (and, prob- 
ably, the gentlemen) let their hair grow 
long and dressed it with care. There is 
also reason to believe that they wore neck- 
laces of bone beads and amulets of wolves’ 
and bears’ teeth ; and from the plentiful- 
ness of the latter (nearly all of which are 
perforated), we may safely conclude that 
the forests abounded with big game, and 
that the men of that age were boid and 
successful hunters. 

The lake dwellers, besides being carvers 
of stone, were workers in wood and skilful 
boat-builders. At Fenil and Chavannes 
have been found an ox-yoke, fragments of 
tables, benches and doors, toy boats, ham- 
mers and spades, most of which Dr. Goss 
has presented to the museum of Berne. 
One of the best-preserved canoes yet dis- 
covered was found in the stone-age sta- 
tion of Vingrave (lake of Bienne) nearly 
three feet under the mud. The material 
is oak, the form of the stern square, like 
that of boats of the present day; the bow 
is pointed and spur-shaped. Its length is 
31 feet 2} inches, and in width it varies 
from 294 inches to 354 inches. In order 
to prevent warping, the canoe was repeat- 
edly washed with hot linseed oil, and 
afterwards rubbed with sand and wax to 
fill up the interstices, by which means it 
has been kept in its original shape. With 
smaller objects of wood the same end is 
served by keeping them several weeks in 
alcohol or glycerine. Yew, however, is 
an exception ; its durability exceeds that 
of oak; articles made from it show no 
signs of decay, and dry without warping. 





The station of Fenil, the discovery of 
which revealed the existence of an age of 
metal intermediary between the ages of 
stone and bronze, is situated in a small 
gulf on the lake of Bienne, open to the 
north wind. It was accidentally discov- 
ered last year by some peasants, as they 
were digging a ditch in land left bare by 
the subsidence of the water. Fenil is 
proving a veritable little Pompeii, and, as 
1 have already mentioned, is especially 
rich in relics of copper. They consist 
chiefly of daggers, chisels, and stilettoes, 
used probably for boring holes in wood. 
It is almost certain that these things were 
made from native copper, brought from a 
distance. The greater part of them are 
wrought, the art of founding having been 
invented at a later period. In the first 
instance copper utensils, as also utensils 
in bronze, were doubtless imported, but 
there is ample evidence to show that, in 
course of time, the lacustrians became 
skilful smiths, and wrought a:d cast their 
implements at home. 

The age of bronze shows a marked ad- 
vance on preceding ages. The villages 
of that period were more extensive, the 
dwellings (as is shown by the planks and 
main timbers which still exist) larger. 
In each village there appears to have been 
an open place where work was undertaken 
that could not well be done indoors. The 
discovery, on the sites of the lacustrine 
villages of Neuchatel and Bienne, of 
moulds, crucibles, metal broken for the 
melting-pot, damaged and _ half-repaired 
tools and weapons, is sufficient to disprove 
the theory that the workshops were on the 
land, the more especially as no relics have 
been found on the land. There is reason 
to believe that the stations of the bronze 
age, unlike those of the stone age, were 
more or less contemporaneous. Except 
in unimportant details the remains of that 
period hitherto brought to light possess 
the same general features, and none of 
the villages appears to have outlived the 
others. 

Some of the swords of the bronze age 
are elegantly shaped and exquisitely 
worked. They were probably worn by 
the chiefs, and served rather as badges of 
authority than as weapons of offence. 
The form of them is that of a willow leaf, 
and their length varies from seventeen to 
twenty-three inches. The blades are gen- 
erally ornamented with several parallel 
bands and fastened to the hilt with rivets. 
One of the finest specimens, found at 
Lorcas, in addition to the parallel bands, 
is ornamented with a series of punctured 
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lines, and the hilt, which is bossed in 
the centre, has a short cross-guard. The 
total length of the blade is 23°89 inches 
(sixty-seven centimétres), the hilt meas- 
ures only eight centimétres. None of the 
hilts are much larger, and, judging by the 
size of their weapons, the lake-dwellers 
must have had remarkably small hands. 
The hilt of a sword found at Moerigen 
appears to have been ornamented with 
ivory or amber, and its blade of cast 
bronze is inlaid with thin plates of iron, 
the metal which is now the commonest of 
all being in that age the most precious. 
The blades of all these swords are straight 
and pointed, and designed rather for 
thrusting than cutting. 

But the gem of Dr. Goss’s collection is 
a steel sword, found at Corcelettes. The 
fact that it is steel has been proved by 
analysis, and the specimen is unique 
among lacustrine finds. The blade, which 
has suffered somewhat by fire, is 25°58 
inches long, straight and pointed, and 
the waved lines with which it is embel- 
lished are evidently the work of some 
pre-historic engraver. Who were the 
forgers of this weapon is a question which 
Dr. Goss discusses at some length, and, 
having regard to the undoubted skill of 
the lacustrians as metal-workers and to 
other circumstances, he leans decidedly 
to the opinion that it was wrought by 
themselves ; yet seeing that no other arm 
of the same material has been found else- 
where, the correctness of this conclusion 
is perhaps open to doubt. Among other 
objects brought to light by the labors of 
Dr. Goss are bronze daggers, highly orna- 
mented hatchets, chisels, gouges, knives, 
hammers, anvils, needles, tools for net- 
making, fishing-tackle, butions, chains, 
spoons, spear-heads, arrow-points, and 
rings, bracelets, and other ornaments in 
great variety. Strange to say, saws, 
though they seem to have abounded in 
the stone age, are rarely found among 
the vestiges of the age of bronze. The 
total find of them in the Swiss lakes do 
not exceed half a dozen, of which two are 
in the collection of Dr. Goss. One was 
found at Moerigen, the other at Auvernier, 
and both appear to have been used as 
frame saws. Another interesting find was 
that of a distaff at Lorcas (a stone-age 
station), and a bundle of linen yarn, which, 
if it were not slightly carbonized, might 
be passed off as having been spun yester- 
day. No remains of looms have been 
found, but the discovery of linen tissues 
in great variety proves that the Proto- 
Helvetians were adepts both in weaving 


and spinning. They were also skilled 
mat, net, and basket makers. 

It might be going too far to affirm that 
the lake-dwellers wore shirts and em- 
ployed laundresses ; but it is a fact, that 
there have been found at Moerigen bronze 
studs, exactly like the studs which now 
adorn the fronts of gentlemen’s shirts, 
and double buttons, in no way distinguish- 
able from the solitatres used for fastening 
wristbands. Ornaments of gold are sel- 
dom met with in the ruins of lacustrine 
villages; nevertheless, two plates of the 
precious metal, embellished with parallel 
lines, a double and a single spiral, and a 
twisted fillet, have been found at Moeri- 
gen and Auvernier. These objects ap- 
pear to have been used as collars, or, 
possibly, as badges of princely rank. The 
single spiral bears a striking resemblance 
toa spiral found by Dr. Schliemann ia the 
ruins of Troy. 

Until the discovery, eleven years ago, 
of a bronze bit at Moerigen, it was not 
suspected that the Proto-Helvetians added 
horsemanship to their other accomplish- 
ments, and even for some time afterwards, 
the find was locked upon as the product 
of a later age, which had found its way 
into the lake by accident. But the subse- 
quent finding at Moerigen, Corcelettes, 
and elsewhere, of bits, broken and entire, 
a chariot wheel, and bones and. skeletons 
of horses, put an end to all doubts on the 
subject. Some of the bits are remarka- 
ble specimens of metallurgic art. One of 
them is a sample of the type still in com- 
mon use, both in England and on the 
Continent. The mouth-piece is jointed 
in the middle and twisted, the cheeks are 
furnished with “dees” for holding bridle 
and curb chain; and in shape and fashion, 
the Proto-Helvetian bit differs hardly at 
all from the “snaffle” of English grooms 
and harness-makers. But it is much 
smaller (9 centimétres, 3°50 inches long) 
than the modern bit, a fact which, together 
with the smallness of all the equine bones 
that have come to light, points to the 
conclusion that the horses of the bronze 
age were little, if any, larger than Ex- 
moor ponies. 

Whence came the bronze so largely 
used by the lake-dwellers of Proto-Hel- 
vetia is a question more easily asked than 
answered. Copper exists here and there 
in the Alps; but it is found neither on 
the banks of Swiss lakes, nor on the 
mountains of the Jura, and the nearest 
deposits of tin were then, as they are 
now, those of Spain, Cornwall, and Sax- 





ony. Itis probable that the lacustrians 
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procured the one metal where they pro-| — that they were prosperous, industrious, 


cured the other, and that, in the begin- 
ning at least, they received them in the 
shape of bronze, albeit a few ingots both 
of tin and copper have been found in the 
ruins of their villages. Another question, 
long debated, was whether their arms, 
tools, and ornaments were home-made or 
imported. Some are unquestionably of 
foreign origin. A superb bronze vase, 
now in the museum of Lausanne, and a 
fibula found at Corcelettes, are ornament- 
ed in a style undoubtedly Scandinavian; 
other objects are almost identical in make 
and fashion with pre-historic relics found 
in the south of France and in Italy. It 
may, therefore, be inferred that the Proto- 
Helvetians obtained some of their bronze 
either by trade or plunder. On the other 
hand, it is beyond question that most of 
their weapons and implements were made 
at home. This is proved by the moulds, 
which have been found in great number, 
hammers, anvils, pincers, ingots of tin 
and half-fused metal. The moulds are of 
sandstone, clay, and bronze; those of 
sandstone being the mostabundant. They 
consist of two parts of a perfect coinci- 
dence, the pattern being wrought in each, 
so that when placed together they form a 
complete mould. In order that they may 
fit thoroughly, and hold firmly together 
during the process of casting, one part is 
furnished with wooden pegs, the other 
with corresponding holes for their recep- 
tion. An examination of these moulds 
shows that the lacustrians fabricated 
their own swords, rings, daggers, brace- 
lets, together with a vast variety of other 
articles; and it is quite possible that the 
pre-historic people of southern Europe 
may have acquired their knowledge of 
metals and the art of working in bronze 
from a common source. M.de Mortillet, 
author of “ Origine du Bronze,” draws 
from the presence of tin and copper in 
the East, the smallness of the sword-hilts 
of the age of bronze, and their likeness to 
those of India, the conclusion that the 
alloy was invented in India, and that the 
Proto-Helvetians obtained their first sup- 
plies of it from that country. 

This raises another interesting ques 
tion: were the men of the stone age and 
the bronze age of the same race? Is it 
not at least possible that the latter were 
immigrants or conquerors who brought 
with them from the East weapons of 
bronze and the art of working in metals? 
Be that as it may, there is ample evidence 
that the lacustrians of the bronze period 





and intelligent. Everywhere among the 
relics of this period are to be found signs 
of wealth and well-being; indications of 
poverty there are none. The people of 
the lake dwellings had sufficient engineer- 
ing capacity and mechanical skill to drive 
into the ground the thousands and tens 
of thousands of piles on which they built 
their villages. They were skilled in hus- 
bandry, grew corn, owned horses, bred 
cattle; and they hunted wild animals 
rather as a diversion than as a means of 
subsistencé. Their taste, as displayed in 
the fashion of their weapons, the style of 
their ornaments, and the shapeliness of 
their pottery, was pure and elevated. As 
a race the lake-dwellers were gifted and 
intelligent. Professor Virchow, to whom 
Dr. Goss has submitted the skulls found 
by him at Auvernier, declares that the 
brain capacity of the lake men was equal 
to that of the men of ourowntime. Their 
conformation, their cerebral volume, the 
peculiarities of their sutures, place them 
on an equality with the highest type of 
Aryan skulls. That people so richly 
gifted by nature should have succeeded 
so remarkably in the struggle for exist- 
ence affords no ground for surprise. 
There was nothing in common between 
the lacustrine communities and the sav- 
age tribes whom a fatal law condemns to 
extinction so soon as they come under 
the influence of a civilization higher than 
theirown. The lake-dwellers possessed 
a singular aptitude for progress, a rare 
capacity for adapting themselves to their 
environment, and making the most of 
their advantages. 

The skulls examined by Dr. Virchow 
are doubtless those of individuals who fell 
into the water by accident, possibly at the 
time of the great fires in which nearly all 
the villages of the bronze age seem to 
have perished; for the discovery at Au- 
vernier of a place of sepulture, shows that 
the lake-dwellers disposed of their dead 
by laying them in the ground. This cem- 
etary contained the bones of about twenty 
individuals, and the presence among them 
of stone and bronze articles, their position 
on the lake shore, opposite a range of 
piles, leaves no doubt that the remains 
are of lacustrian origin. The appear- 
ance of the ground denotes the existence 
of many other tombs; but the cost of 
exploring them has hitherto hindered the 
making of further explorations. 

As touching the antiquity of the lake- 
dwellings of Proto-Helvetia, there is very 


had reached a high degree of civilization | little to be said. No medals, coins, or 
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other relics, whereby the date of their | already made, he was enjoined to lose no 


erection can even be approximately deter- 
mined, have been found. It may, how- 
ever, with certainty be inferred, from the 
absence of anything Roman, that the 
lacustrians vanished from the scene be- 
fore the appearance in central Europe of 
the legions of the Eternal City. Accord- 
ing to the calculations of Von Saeken, 
moreover, the Necropolis of Hallstadt, 
which is admittedly more modern than the 
lacustrine stations, dates from about 500 
A.C.,and.-as there is good reason to believe 
that several centuries elapsed between the 
destruction of the lake-dwellings and the 
making of the Necropolis, the former 
event must have come to pass eight hun 
dred to one thousand years before the 
Christian era. The duration of the ages 
of stone, copper, and bronze, is a matter 
of pure conjecture. All that can be re- 
garded as certain is that it was very long. 
In the opinion of Dr. Goss, and of other 
erudite Swiss antiquaries, several series 
of centuries —.perhaps twenty or thirty — 
must have elapsed between the time when 
the first piles were driven into the beds 
of the Swiss lakes, and the time when 
lacustrine civilization reached its highest 
development. We shall probably not be 
far out, then, if we assign to the oldest of 
the lake-dwellings an antiquity of not less 
than six thousand years. 
WILLIAM WESTALL. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
A CONSULTATION OVER THE COUNTER. 


**To do anything in this world worth doing, we must 
not stand back shivering and shrinking, but jump 
in and scramble through as well as he can.” — 
SypDNEY SMITH. 

IT will be remembered that, on arriving 
in London, after taking farewell of the 
sorrow-stricken house, where he could no 
longer stay, and to which he must never 
return, Challoner received a communica- 
tion which, under other circumstances, 
would have concerned him deeply. 

It was to the effect that his father, to 
whom, perhaps, he had never been very 
warmly attached, but for whom, neverthe- 
less, he entertained a certain amount of 
filial affection and respect, and with whom 





certainly he had never had a word of dif- | 


ference in his life, had been seized with 
paralysis ; and although the shock had not 
been fatal, and a partial rally had been 


time in sending on the intelligence to the 
other members of the family —the broth- 
ers and sisters who were scattered some- 
where or other up and down England, — 
and that done, he was to repair to the spot 
himself as speedily as possible. 

The telegram was from Lady Fairleigh, 
and was sufficient explanation of her non- 
appearance in London on the morning of 
that day. 

Of tiat day! Could it really be only 
that day, that one day which had made so 
terrible a havoc? Could it only have 
been a few hours before that he had, fool 
that he was! exulting in his new reprieve, 
dashed back from the hotel, caught, as by 
a miracle, the earlier train, snapped his 
fingers at consequences, and laughed in 
his heart at his own weird, uncanny suc- 
cess in everything connected with his 
dreadful part ? 

How one and all seemed resolved to 
play into his hands at every turn! How 
kindly he was pressed to pursue his own 
pleasure! How he was humored, and 
coaxed, and all made smooth for him to 
be base! Mary so accommodating, Ma- 
tilda so bewitching, Overton’so blind, the 
Applebys so innocent; and now even his 
own sister, the one being on earth whose 
keen eyes he dreaded, and before whom 
even his hardy spirit had quailed when 
obeying her summons — even she had, it 
appeared, yielded to the prevailing influ- 
ence. 

Fate had decreed that he was not to be 
disturbed nor interfered with. It was 
really too kind of fate. 

With such grim humor the infatuated 
man had amused himself as he sped back 
to Overton Hall, and incredible as it now 
seemed, it was but a few hours since all 
had been dispelled, and the dream for- 
ever shattered; he had now to force him- 
self, as best he might, to remember that 
he had still a stage to act upon, and that, 
however detestable must in future be the 
play, and however little was left for him 
to gain, he must for very shame hold on. 

He did not say to himself, he did not 
know that he felt the sad tidings awaiting 
him to be an actual relief; he would have 
started to be told that the intelligence 
which should have been so gravely urgent 
was now so little to him that he could 
scarcely give it sufficient attention to com- 
prehend its contents, until a seconc, and 
even a third, perusal had made them 
clearer, — but it was so, that e.en when 
clear, the first vague feeling of sorrow 
was mingled with another and less suita- 
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ble emotion —namely, a hope that the 
illness and the doubt which hung over its 
result, might prove so engrossing as to 
leave no room for inquiries or suspicion 
on any other subject. 

That he would be off for Paris by the 
night mail was, however, a matter of 
course. 

He was glad to go — glad to be on the 
move anywhere —almost thankful invol- 
untarily for the good excuse for leaving 
England, and thus delaying a meeting 
with his betrothed bride and her family 
for the moment — and he was now only 
anxious to start; and oh, that the short 
journey — far, far too short — could have 
gone on and on forever! 

Before leaving, however, it was neces- 
sary to inform the rest of the family, who 
were as yet in ignorance; and where to 
write, or where to send to, was equally a 
problem. He had not a notion where 
a brother or a sister was to be found; 
they had been nothing to him, he had 
been nothing to them during those past 
weeks of delirious bliss, or misery, which 
had filled to the full every thought. All 
outside Overton Hall on the one hand, or 
the prison walls of the red-brick mansion 
at Clinkton on the other, had been to him 
a blank; and as to what Tom, Will, and 
Emily were doing now, where they had 
their present places of abode, even 
whether they were at the moment at 
home or abroad, he had not even a con- 
jecture to go by. 

He had not written to them, and he had 
not heard from them, — stop, though, he 
had heard, he supposed; a dim remem- 
brance of forwarded, redirected envelopes, 
in familiar handwritings, lying about un- 
opened in his collar-drawer at Overton 
Hall, rose before his eyes — and no doubt 
these would come up with his luggage 
next day, for he had left on foot, desirous 
of troubling no one, and had brought noth- 
ing with him; but next day would be, or 
might be, too late — he could not wait on 
the chance. And accordingly, contenting 
himself with sending to the old family 
seat a telegram, which was sure to find 
out some one in the long run, Challoner 
lost no time in himself hurrying to his 
parent’s bedside, there to find all pretty 
much as it had been when Lady Fairleigh 
first despatched her message. 

“Was there ever anything so unfortu- 
nate ?” bewailed poor Mary Tufnell, who, 
now that her Christmas festivities were 
over, and that Clinkton was rather more 
than ordinarily dull, it being the season of 
Lent, when it was quite the thing to follow 
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the fashion and have nothing going on, 
even of the mild order usually indulged 
in by the good people of the town — now 
that Emily was having it all her own way, 
and that Herbert and the cathedral were 
in the ascendant, began to miss her own 
swain more than she might otherwise 
have done, and who was, moreover, will- 
ing in her heart to do still more, as we 
shall presently see,—“ Was there ever 
anything so unfortunate ?”’ bemoaned she, 
as week after week went by, and still there 
was nothing new to be said, no change of 
any kind to be reported. “I am so sorry 
for poor Jem; it really does seem as if 
poor Jem were in perpetual ill luck now. 
Just to think of his being at Overton Hall 
when that poor Mr. Lessingham was killed 
—and he could only have gone down for 
a day or two, for the Hales told Bertha 
that Mr. Lessingham particularly men- 
tioned that he was only to be with them 


for a day or two—and then to come in 


for that! The very day after Bertha saw 
Mr. Lessingham too! I don’t know why 
that made it worse, but it did. And the 
same night to hear about his father! Jem 
does not mind about things as much as 
some people, but I never could see there 
was any harm in his letter, though it was 
a little gueer. He did not want to show 
that he cared, I suppose: of course he did 
care — everybody cares about their father. 
And I mean always to stand by Jem; for 
after all, if I’m content, it’s nobody else’s 
business whether he takes things coolly 
or not. It was like Miss Bertha’s imper- 
tinence to hint at that yesterday. Coolly? 
What can the poor man do? He has got 
to stay where he is, whether orno. Well, 
now, I do think as poor old Mr. Challoner 
had lived so long, that he might have 
lived just a little longer ——” 

“ Or, if he would only die a little quick- 
er, poor old man!” amended her mother, 
for the last words had been spoken aloud, 
and Mrs. Tufnell had heard them with 
true sympathy; “there’s where it is, Mary. 
I am sure I, for one, don’t see the sense 
of dying on and on, —and I must say, if 
it were not Providence, that six weeks is 
really overly. If it had been six days 
now — your poor grandpapa was six full 
days dying in his bed, — neither here nor 
there, as one may say,—no good to any 
one on this side the grave, and only kept 
back by the doctors’ fussing from a bet- 
ter place. 

“ Six days we had of it, all of us gath- 
ered together, expecting and expecting, — 
and they were six days such as I| hope I 
may never see again in this world, Mary, 
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I can tell you. Not that we wanted him 
gone, poor thing; there wasn’t one of us 
but would have kept him if we could — 
kept him, that is, to be well and hearty; 
but that, you know, he never would have 
been. It was as clear as day that he had 
got to go, sooner or later, and — well we 
were just worn out, that was the real 
truth; what with the Bibles and Prayer- 
books, — you know I mean no harm, Mary 
— but your poor grandmamma would have 
us all sitting up with our Bibles and 
Prayer-books for six whole days on end 
—and it was just awful, that’s what it 
was, Your aunt Cecy, she wouldn’t stand 
it. She locked her door and read Punch; 
that was what she did. Cecy was a dread- 
ful girl when she was put upon, and none 
of us dared say a word; and grandmam- 
ma does not know to this day what that 
door was locked for — but the rest of us 
knew well enough, for Cecy made no bones 
about it; and 1’m sure I for one couldn’t 
blame her, poor dear. Six weeks!” after 
a pause. “Six weeks to-day; and good- 
ness knows how much longer it may go 
on! Well, there are troubles and troubles 
in this world, but I do say six weeks — 
and no sort of end toit! Don’t you fret 
though, Mary. It will make your bonny 
man all the happier when the good time 
comes; and I am sure I don’t know how 
we shall ever make enough of him then 
for all he has had to put up with before- 
hand; that’s what I think whenever I 
think of Jem Challoner. Dear heart, I 
say to myself, what shall we ever do to 
comfort him?” 

“It is hard,” said Mary thoughtfully. 
“You see,” she continued, twisting a pen- 
cil in her fingers, and scribbling with it 
on the blank side of a letter near —there 
usually was a blank side to Jem’s letters ; 
write as large as he might, he could never 
manage to fill more than half of the third 
page — “ You see,” said his betrothed, ru- 
minating, “Easter falls so very early this 
year.” 

- Easter!” exclaimed her mother. 
“ What — what in the world have you to 
do with Easter, my dear? If it had been 
Emily — but Lent is all in all with Emily 
now —and sure you need not trouble your 
head with all those services 

“It is not that,” said Mary, laughing ; 
“ T don’t care about Easter one way or 
other. But as father said Easter ——” 
she stopped. 

“ Said what about Easter?” 

“That —that we might be married at 
Easter.” 

“Oh, now I know what you mean, my 





girl!” cried her mother joyously. “ To 
be married at Easter! That’sit, is it? To 
be married at Easter! Oho? Now I know 
where 1am! For I declare I could not 
think for a minute what you were driving 
at, Mary. Since this unfortunate affair 
of poor old Mr. Challoner, and expecting 
him to die every day, and he never dying, 
and now as likely as not to cheat us all — 
Lor sakes! what am I saying? But it had 
put me so about, that I had no thoughts 
of the marriage coming off yet a bit. 
However, it’s as you and papa settle it, for 
I’m agreeable to anything. And now I 
know where I am!” she concluded, nod- 
ding her satisfaction. 

“Papa said Easter,” responded Mary 
eagerly. ‘And I know Emily wants Eas- 
ter, and Herbert can arrange for Easter. 
I promised Emily I would speak about it, 
as she does not like, because of Jem. Of 
course we all know that Jem would be 
pleased, as he even wanted Christmas, 
you remember, — but it is old Mr. Chal- 
loner; if old Mr. Challoner ——” 

“ Ay, it is old Mr. Challoner who is the 
spoke in the wheel,” said Mrs. Tufnell 
promptly. ‘ Poor old dear, that I should 
say so! But really such a time to take — 
but that’s nonsense of me, for of course he 
didn’t pick and choose his own time ——” 

“Well, but what can we do?” inter- 
rupted her practical daughter ; “it is of no 
use lamenting. ‘Care killed a cat;’ and 
I’m not going to bother and worry about 
it; only I do think we might manage 
something. There will be so much to see 
to once we begin, — but I don’t want to 
begin and then have to stop. Besides, I 
must have my things #zce,and Emily says 
so too; that was one reason why we waited 
till the spring — that the spring fashions 
might have come in,” and she sighed re- 
gretfully. 

“Does Jem say anything, anyway, my 
dear?” 

“ Oh yes; he says that as soon as ever 
he can be spared — but that’s nothing, 
you know, that tells us nothing, for of 
course we are not to know how soon he 
can be spared, — however, he says that — 
let me see,” reading the part aloud, “* as 
soon as ever I can be spared I shall at 
once return to England and hold myself 
in readiness to fulfil our contract.’ ‘ Ful- 
fil our contract,’” said Mary, looking up. 
“It is an odd way of putting it, isn’t it? 
Who ever heard of an engagement being 
called a contract?” 

“Qh, ’tis only one of his aristocratic 
phrases, my dear. Jem is chock-full of 





aristocratic ways and whims, and | tell 
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papa that that is what he likes about Jem. 
But don’t you go and take it up, Mary, for 
papa would never stand it from you, mind ; 
I know what he thinks. Many and many 
a time I have heard him say, ‘’Tis all very 
well when ’tis bred in the bone, — what’s 
bred in the bone will come out in the 
flesh,’ — but he can see through any make- 
believe as well as anybody. There’s 
nothing riles papa more than the airs 
Willie Dobb gives himself. That poor 
Willie! He means no harm; and for my 
part I am very fond of Willie, and he may 
yaw-haw as much as he likes for me — 
but papa says it regularly turns his stom- 
ach; and you know, Mary, how he would 
go on if he took up the ideathat you were 
following in Willie Dobb’s steps. I would 
not have papa thinking you were setting 
up for an aristocrat for the world.” 

“] amas good any day,” retorted Mary, 
with a toss of her spruce head. “ Papa 
should not have let me marry into the 
Challoner family if he wished me to go 
about as their inferior.” 

“ Now, now, now; don’t be peppery, 
Mary. Youknow I have to be go-between 
with you and papa sometimes, for you are 
his own daughter all the world over, and 
you and he would fly out at each other 
every other day if I didn’t take care. 
Papa thioks all the more of you for it, 
that’s what he does, honest man; he 
thinks far too much of you, Mary, and —” 

“Much obliged, I’m sure; I find no 
fault with that,” smiled her daughter, with 
restored complacency. ‘And now what 
am I to say to Jem? Can I say anything 
about Easter? Itis so difficult to know 
what to say. I can’tinquire point blank if 
his father will be dead by Easter, and that’s 
what I really want to know, but is 

“But you could just ask him if he had 
any sort of idea—express it delicately, 
remember, — anything we could go upon. 
I’ll tell you what, Mary, — suppose I was 
just to step down and speak to Dr. Bell 
—but Dr. Bell is attending Miss Juliet 
Appleby, and I don’t above half like, and 
that’s the truth; I kind of fancy he is 
infectious still, though he smells of cam- 
phor as strong as my old fur tippet.” 

*Pooh! I’m not afraid,” said Mary 
stoutly. “ And as for Miss Juliet Apple- 
by, people are seeing her herself now. It 
is nearly two months since she was taken 
ill.” 

“ Nay, it can’t be that, surely.” 

“Itis indeed. It was on the morning 
before Christmas Day, the morning of the 
fancy ball — or rather the night before — 
for it came out afterwards that she had 








been ill all the night before, — and that 
will be two months next Thursday. Why, 
lots of people at the Prestons’ yesterday 
were talking about going to see her; the 
Prestons themselves offered to drive me 
out “ 

“Don’t you go, Mary; not for the 
world.” 

“I am not going, I don’t know Miss 
Appleby, nor the Windlasses —as papa 
is so foolish he won’t let us call on them, 
and this would have been such a good 
opportunity; numbers of people did it, — 
but I am only telling you to show that you 
need not be afraid of seeing Dr. Bell. I 
think you might see Dr. Bell.” 

* And ask how long it generally takes? ” 
said Mrs, Tufnell thoughtfully. “ Well, 
I might — though I own I don’t half like 
it. I shall be well camphored if I do go,” 
more briskly; “he shan’t have all the 
camphor upon his side. Or, Mary,” with 
a new idea, “ I’Jl tell you what, Mary, I'll 
meet him at the chemist’s. I know he 
goes to Scilly, so I can drop in at Scilly’s 
this morning and ask what time he is 
likely to be there. Itis generally of an 
afternoon I have seenhim turnin. Then 
Scilly will let me sit the wrong side of the 
counter, and I can have all the bottles 
and powders between me and the doctor. 
The doctor is asensible man; I can speak 
to him quite comfortably. He knows the 
plight we are in, and he will understand, 
being a family man himself, that one must 
speak about such things. Of course it 
would be more decent to wait patiently,” 
half relenting; “but then,” picking up 
again, “ young folks can’t be expected to 
wait patiently. And to be sure, there’s 
Emily to be thought of as well. I shall 
put it upon Emily, I do declare. And 
then if Dr. Bell says Easter — why, Easter 
let it be.” 

Everything favored her.’ The obsequi- 
ous chemist was only too much flattered 
by being allowed to induct one of his best 
customers into his own armchair behind 
the counter; the doctor arrived punctu- 
ally, and was accommodated on the other 
side, and old Mr. Challoner’s expected 
demise was discussed throughout the 
length and breadth of every doubt and 
chance, and why and wherefore. 

On the whole, the conclusion arrived 
at was satisfactory. The old gentleman 
might die, or he might recover. He would . 
probably do one or other, and that he 
should do one or other was all, Mrs. Tuf- 
nell protested, she desired. What she 
objected to, as she explained to her com- 
panion, was the shilly-shallying that was 
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going on — of course she did not mean to 
accuse any one in particular; of course 
he must not think she meant for a moment 
to reflect on old Mr. Challoner, or upon 
his son — the latter indeed, poor dear, was 
more to be pitied than any one, — but she 
was sure Dr. Bell must see it was a hard 
case, and excuse her if she spoke plainly. 
The truth was, the girls were getting im- 
patient, and Mr. Tufnell had said some- 
thing about Easter; and if Mary could 
not be married at Easter, Emily’s bridal 
would be but a poor affair, for all along 
they had set their hearts on having the 
twoin one. And indeed, so urgently was 
the worthy gentleman made to see that 
there was nothing for it but that the girls 
‘ must be gratified, the weddings must come 
off, old Mr. Challoner must, in short, die, 
—that he was speedily brought to pro- 
nounce, with all the authority of his order, 
that die he would — or recover. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A DOUBTFUL INVITATION. 


** So every sweet with sour is tempered still, 
That maketh it be coveted the more ; 
For easy things that may be got at will 
Most sorts of men do set but little store.” 
SPENSER. 

“ WELL, now, I have got it all for you 
as pat as you please.” Mrs. Tufnell en- 
tered her own parlor radiant from the 
interview recorded in the last chapter. 
“ T am right-down glad I went, Mary,” she 
continued, for Mary was there, awaiting 
in some anxiety what there might be to 
tell; “it was just the best thought possi- 
ble, that of seeing Dr. Bell. We may 
begin upon the hemming and stitching as 
soon as we like, he says; and, dear me! 
we have not too much time for all there 
will be to be done, if we are to be ready 
by Easter. The great thing is, however, 
willold Mr. Challoner be ready by Easter ? 
Bless me! I didn’t mean to say that. 
Never you heed me, Mary; you know I 
mean no harm.” 

“ What did Dr. Bell say?” demanded 
Mary briefly. 

“ Says we may take his word for it that 
the poor old gentleman, — you know he és 
old, Mary, and we must all die some time, 
—and so Dr. Bell says he will either be 
dead and buried by Easter, or he will be 
out,of all danger for the present. For the 
present, he says; well, that’s all we care 
about, —ahem, — 1 mean, all we have to 
think about. So that’s settled, and a great 
comfort it is to have a man like Dr. Bell 
to goto, So now, Mary, you just write 
straight away to Paris, and say —— 





“ What am I to say?” For the speaker 
paused. 

“Oh, you must put it into your own 
words, my dear; but ‘twill be easy to 
show that you are thinking about Easter. 
You might perhaps mention that Emily 
was thinking about Easter. No? Would 
that. not do? Could you put it on papa? 
But papa might find out, and it would 
put himin such atemper. And really so 
fine an old gentleman as old Mr. Challoner 
— I would not for all the world seem to 
hurry him. But just you get in the word 
‘ Easter,’ Mary, and see what comes of 
it.” 

Then Mary had something to say on her 
own account. “Such an odd thing, mam- 
ma! what do youthink? You know, this 
morning we were talking about Miss 
Juliet Appleby, and about my going tosee 
her.” 

“Nay, Mary; it was about your mot 
going. No going to see Miss Juliet Ap- 
pleby or Miss Juliet Anybody, who is just 
out of the smallpox, with my consent!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Tufnell with unwonted 
decision. “Now, my dear, don’t you 
think of it. For, letting alone the infec- 
tion, papa would never hear of your mak- 
ing up to the Windlasses, and paying them 
the compliment of going out to the Court. 
He declares the Windlasses think them- 
selves too grand for us Clinkton folks, 
and that they must be laughing in their 
sleeves at all the fuss we make now that 
they are in trouble. If they do, it is very 
ungrateful of them, I must say,” said the 
good woman, with a heightened color, 
“and I told papa he ought not to think 
such ill thoughts of any one; but still, for 
all that, I must say I would not, unasked, 
go to the Court.” 

“ But suppose you were asked ?” 

“That 1 am never likely to be; and 
sure, even if I were ss 

“ But Z have been,” cried her daughter 
triumphantly. “ Really and truly T am 
not joking, —not joking in the least. I 
have been asked to the Court, not exactly 
by the Windlasses, but, better still, by 
this very Miss Juliet Appleby about whom 
there has been all the stir!” 

“Lor! ” exclaimed her mother. 

“ What do you think of that, mamma? 
Miss Appleby wishes to see me; to make 
my acquaintance, as she is a very particu- 
lar friend of Jem’s. Very particular 
friend, she said. She sent me ever so 
pretty a message; she has seen no one 
yet; and | am the first person she wishes 
to see.” 

“Lor! Jem is taking you into high so 
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ciety already,” observed Mrs. Tufnell, 
with maternal gratification, and for the 
moment every other feeling subsided into 
the background. 

“So, then, the Prestons asked me if I 
could go to-morrow,” proceeded Mary, 
sensible of the effect produced, “and —” 

But this was another thing. “Oh, 
really, I do not know; I could not say 
yes to that, Mary, not all atonce. We 
shall have to think it over,” rejoined Mrs. 
Tufnell, untying her bonnet - strings. 
“ Don’t hurry me, child, and Ill see what 
can be done. To be sure, there’s Dr. 
Bell — what a comfort that man is ! — and 
I can say you have been invited to go” 
(proud to say it); “I can tell him of the 
message, and he must decide. But don’t 
you be too hopeful, Mary —not of to- 
morrow, at all events. It would be a 
pretty thing if anything were to happen to 
you next —far worse than old Mr. Chal- 
loner, poor man.” 

“ Now don’t you begin with any non- 
sense, mamma; nothing is going to hap- 
pen to me,” replied her daughter gaily. 
“I can take care of myself. 1 made no 
promise to the Prestons,” 

“ That’s right; never make promises.” 

“ But if they ask me again, I don’t see 
why I should not go.” 

Mrs, Tufnell sighed. 

“ Papa,” she said that evening, “here 
is our Mary has had a queer kind of an in- 
vitation ; of course itis meant as a compli- 
ment; but all the same, it is a compliment 
we could do without, like an invitation to 
a funeral, — Miss Juliet Appleby has sent 
to ask Mary to go and see her.” 

“Sent to Mary!” said he, opening his 
eyes. 

“ Ay, indeed; sent to Mary.” 

“But what— sent to Mary! What in 
the world does she know about Mary?” 

“Jem’s friend, you know. Sheis Jem 
Challoner’s friend. You remember he 
said so when he was here. When the 
ball —— ” 

“Oh, ay! I remember. But I don’t 
see that being Jem’s friend, — however” 
—for the thought of Jem was mollifying 
—‘“no doubt ’tis meant civilly. The 
Windlasses are coming round, are they? 
What is Mary asked to? Todine? Or 
to stop?” 

“Oh, neither, my dear. Just to drive 
out of an afternoon with the Prestons —” 
“With the Prestons?” His face fell. 
“The invitation came through the 

Prestons,” continued his wife. 
‘It was no invitation at all, then.” 
“Oh, it was well meant, my dear! And 


the poor girl isnot able for writing yet, 
no doubt. She is only just well enough 
to ——”’ 

“ To give her smallpox to others. The 
devil she is!” 

“Fie, fie, papa! and before the girls 
too. Butin the main I agree with papa, 
Mary. You know I told you so; and 
though she is Jem’s friend, she can wait 
a week or two before she becomes yours.” 

“Oh, she can’t do that, not for a mo- 
ment!” cried Mr. Tufnell sarcastically. 
“Mary might have been Mary Tufnell 
long enough before Miss Juliet Appleby, 
or the Windlasses either, would have 
troubled their heads about her ; but if she 
is to be Mrs. Challoner, even though it 
is only poor Jem, the youngest of them 
all, with ne’era penny — now Mary, my 
girl, don’t look like. that —I like your lad 
well enough ; he has been fair and honest 
with me, and if he has no money, why, you 
have enough for both, and so I told him, 
— but what I mean is, these infernal — 
hem —aristocrats, they hang on to one 
another like boys at prisoner’s base. You 
are worth speaking to now, because you 
are to marry intoa county family; but you 
might have trudged about the streets of 
Clinkton all your life, and never had a 
nod or beck from one of the whole set, if 
you had taken a plain Clinkton man like 
your poor old father.” 

“I don’t see what that has to do with 
it,” said Mary. “If Miss Appleby wishes 
to be friendly ——” 

“Oh, be friendly, be friendly if you 
like-——” . 

“Why should I hold out against her?” 

“No reason at all. None that I can 
see.” Mr. Tufnell was still ironical. 

“Then, may I go to the Court to-mor- 
row?” 

“ Ah, but that’s another pair of boots. 
As long as you are under my roof, 1 am 
bound to see that you don’t bring your 
necks into danger. When you and Emily 
have husbands of your own, it will be 
their business to look after you; and | 
hope,” more good-temperedly, “I hope 
they will be able to manage it—I never 
could. You have had it your own way, 
you girls, with both your mother and me. 
Well, well, we have rubbed along pretty 
comfortably on the whole, I must say; 
and you have not been bad girls as girls 
go. I suppose you will lord it over your 
husbands next,eh? Well, well, I shan’t 
interfere; that’s their lookout; you will 
be off my hands by that time: but, hang 
it all! after bullying your poor old father 





all his days, don’t go and get the small- 
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pox because you can’t say no to Miss Ju- 
liet Appleby.” 

Now Mary Tufnell had very special 
cause for finding this injunction hard to 
bear. 

In stating that Miss Appleby had sent 
to ask her to Windlass Court, and had 
given as her reason for doing so that she 
was desirous of becoming acquainted 
with the fiancée of a friend, Mary had 
indeed told the truth, but she had not 
told the whole truth. There had beena 
secret message accompanying the osten- 
sible one. It was to the effect that the 
sender had a communication to make, 
‘which, she believed, would justify her in 
asking that no time should be lost, and 
that Miss Tufnell should repair to the 
Court without delay. The communication 
referred to Mr. Challoner. 

Now the ambassador to whom this was 
intrusted was Miss Fanny Preston, the 
very person to do so important and mys- 
terious an embassy full justice. Miss 
Preston had been out at the Court several 
times after Juliet had arrived there, and 
before she was taken ill; and the two 
girls had run up an intimacy which had 
seemed much closer than it actually was 
when Juliet became for the nonce the 
heroine of Clinkton. Then Fanny Pres- 
ton felt sure that she had known her very 
well indeed; and her many attentions and 
sympathy were amply rewarded when one 
day she was begged, through the medium 
of a disinfected note, to get at Mary Tuf- 
nell, and bring her out to the Court, bait- 
ing the hook with the suggestive message 
about Jem Challoner. 

It took at once. It was romantic; that 
answered with Miss Preston. It prom- 
ised fun; that drew Mary Tufnell. 

Both young ladies having thus fully 
made up their minds to go, “ Dear,” said 
Fanny, putting in an appearance the fol- 
lowing morning —it was a bright, clear, 
invigorating February morning — “ Dear, 
don’t you think that if your parents knew 
why, they would take off their prohibi- 
tion?” 

“Oh, there was no prohibition about 
it,” retorted Mary briskly. ‘ Papa inva- 
riably growls and snaps if anything is 
proposed out of the common way; but he 
never means half he says, and no one 
really minds. We just let him have it 
out, and then we do as we please. And 
mamma would be all right if Dr. Bell —” 

“What! She goes by Dr. Bell, does 
she? Then I’ll tell you what, Mary, come 
along at once to Dr. Bell’s. We'll soon 
settle the doctor, He will give us leave, 





I know; for he has said over and over 
again that she might see anybody now, 
and that there has been no infection this 
long while past. Miss Appleby herself 
says that he has given her permission to 
receive visitors.” 

“ Has he indeed?” said simple Mary. 

“So you see it’s all right. Come, I 
have the phaeton here, and I told Juliet I 
would be out in the morning: I knew you 
would be more likely to goin the morn- 
ing; and we will take Dr. Bell by the 
way, and be at the Court before any one 
knows anything about us,” cried the giddy 
girl heedlessly. 

“ But the Windlasses ?” 

“They are not at home. They left 
home last week. There, that shows you 
that it is safe enough. They would not 
have been allowed to go about, if there 
had been infection to be carried with 
them.” 

Very little more persuasion was need- 
ed. With a day so fresh and tempting, a 
phaeton so smart, and a friend so press- 
ing and animated, who could have resist- 
ed? Certainly not Mary Tufnell; in a 
very few minutes she had equipped her- 
self in her prettiest hat and tippet, and 
with her gloves in her hand to put on as 
they went—thus saving time (but why 
so anxious to save time?)—the two rat- 
tled down the street at the brisk little 
pony’s swiftest trot, and they were well 
away from the town ere either drew a 
breath, or ceased to look eagerly round 
every corner. 

And then, “I declare I have quite for- 
gotten Dr. Bell,” cried Fanny laughing. 
“ Well, never mind. I know for a posi- 
tive certainty that he has said people may 
go; and if nobody begins to go, why no- 
body will follow. Some one must be 
the first. We shall be the first, Mary. 
Neither of us are likely subjects for dis- 
ease, and I want so much to see how she 
looks, don’t you? I forgot, though, you 
did not know her before. Well, she has 
had a bad time of it, poor thing, and 
one ought to be glad one can do any- 
thing ” 

“But I wish we had seen Dr. Bell,” 
said Mary. 

“Bother Dr. Bell! How could I be so 
stupid! We passed quite close to his 
house, too; but I was in such a fright lest 
we should be stopped. Have you been to 
the Windlasses’?” changing the subject 
hastily. “’Tis a fine place, but not so 
fine as the Challoners’. 1 envy you that, 
Mary; you will be quite at home there. 
I wonder,” abruptly — “I wonder what it 
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can be Miss Appleby has to say about — 
him.” 

So did her companion also wonder, with 
a naive, pleasurable certainty of its being 
something agreeable to listen to, and 
charming to repeat. Everything connect- 
ed with her marrying Jem Challoner had 
hitherto been charming and agreeable; 
and as she had neither fears nor doubts 
about her future happiness —as she was 
proud of her conquest, and satisfied with 
all its accompaniments — it was without a 
ruffle on her brow, or a quickening of her 
pulse, that she heard the reply given to 
the young ladies’ request for admission — 
namely, that Miss Appleby would be glad 
if Miss Tufnell would step up-stairs; but 
that, as only one visitor could be allowed 
on this her first day of seeing anybody, 
perhaps Miss Preston would excuse being 
asked to wait below. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
WORDSWORTH’S RELATIONS TO SCIENCE. 


In his “ History of English Thought 
in the Nineteenth Century,” Mr. Leslie 
Stephen says that Wordsworth “hates 
science, because it regards facts without 
the imaginative and emotional coloring.” 
The statement is not correct, but it ex- 
presses the belief generally held. And 
that this unfounded view should be the 
common one is scarcely surprising when 
we consider the way in which Wordsworth 
speaks of science and her votaries in the 
few writings known to the general reader 
which contain any allusion tothem. For 
example, in “Stanzas suggested in a 
Steamboat off St. Bees’ Head,” he declares 
that to prowess, guided by the keen insight 
of the genius of our age, “ Matter and 
spirit are as one machine.” In “ The 
Tables Turned,” he contrasts the sweet- 
ness of “the lore which nature brings” 
with “our meddling intellect,” which “ mis- 
shapes the beauteous forms of things.” In 
his notes upon his poems he compares the 
botanical names given to the plants and 
flowers imported from all quarters of the 
globe with the touching and beautiful 
names of our indigenous flowers, and 
says, “Trade, commerce, and manufac- 
tures, physical science, and mechanic arts, 
out of which so much wealth has arisen, 
have made our countrymen infinitely less 
sensible to movements of imagination and 
fancy than were our forefathers in their 
simple state of society.” He speaks of 
the better days when “ Art’s abused in- 





ventions were unknown,” and of “ undue 
respect” for “proud discoveries of the 
intellect.” In the “ Poet’s Epitaph,” he 
calls the philosopher ‘a fingering slave; 
one that would peep and botanize upon 
his mother’s grave;” and speaks of his 
“ ever-dwindling soul.” The philosopher 
of that day is the man of science of this, 
as the literary and scientific societies of 
this day are the legitimate children of the 
literary and philosophical societies of 
ninety years ago. Wordsworth’s botani- 
cal philosopher is the man of science 
“*whose mind is but the mind of his own 
eyes,” and we have it upon the authority 
of our poet, endorsed by common sense, 
that such aone “is a slave, the meanest 
we can meet.” 

But we must remember that Words- 
worth’s life was a long one, and that he 
was born and educated before scientific 
inquiry had claimed the general accept-. 
ance which is now acknowledged to be 
her due. When the second edition of his 
* Lyrical Ballads ” was published, in the 
year 1800, the Linnzan Society was the 
only learned body in England devoted to 
the investigation of a single branch of 
physical science. The Royal Society had 
existed for a century and a half, but the 
Royal Institution did not begin its labors 
until that very year; the Geological Soci- 
ety was established in 1808; the Institute 
of Civil Engineers in 1818; and the Royal 
Astronomical Soviety in 1821. The great- 
est triumphs of steam were still in the 
far future. There was much scientific 
speculation indeed, and often of great 
value, but there was as yet little patient, 
systematic, and widespread observation. 
Scientific inquiry was an individual, not a 
general, task. It had but little hold of 
the popular mind, It was looked upon 
with suspicion, if not with dread, by the 
religious world, who did not see that to 
strive against truth in any form was to 
strive against their own highest ideal. 
Before Wordsworth died, in 1850, the 
world of thought had changed, and it is 
no discredit to him to acknowledge that 
his range of vision had widened. His 
standpoint from time to time was differ- 
ent; but I hope to show that it was 
always a reasonable one, always rather in 
advance of, than behind, the times; the 
standpoint of an honest and earnest 
thinker, who was indeed a poet, but none 
the less a close observer, and a shrewd, 
practical, and common-sense man. 

I shall not attempt to exhaust the in- 
stances of the scornful way in which 
Wordsworth speaks of him whose life is 
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spent in the consideration of details, and 
who never rises to a general view, never 
sees beyond “the mind of his own eyes.” 
Nor shall I take account of the quality of 
the poetry which I cite or quote. I con- 
fine myself simply to what bears most 
directly upon my theme, and pass to that 
slightly tedious poem, in nine books, “ The 
Excursion,” because in it Wordsworth 
treats frequently and fully of scientific in- 
quiry and its results. We must listen to 
all he says in this poem on the subject, or 
we shall assuredly misconceive his rela- 
tions to it. 

His words are frequently those of con- 
demnation. He speaks of “ knowledge ill 
begun in cold remark on outward things.” 
and ending “with formal inference ;” of 
the prying, poring, and dwindling of the 
men who, “still dividing and dividing 
still,” would weigh the planets in the hol- 
low of a hand; of the philosophers who 
prize the human soul, with its thousand 
faculties and twice ten thousand interests, 
but “as a mirror that reflects to proud 
self-love her own intelligence.” He de- 
scribes “the wandering herbalist,” who 
casts a slight regard of transitory interest 
upon the lofty crags and masses of rock 
around him, whilst peeping anxiously 
about “for some rare floweret of the 
hills ;”? and “ the fellow wanderer,” whose 
road and pathway may be traced by the 
scars his activity leaves behind: — 


He who with pocket-hammer smites the edge 
Of luckless rock or prominent stone, disguised 
In weather-stains or crusted o’er by nature 
With her first growths, detaching by the stroke 
A chip or splinter —to resolve his doubts ; 
And, with that ready answer satisfied, 
The substance classes by some barbarous name, 
And hurries on;... 

and thinks himself enriched, 
Wealthier, and doubtless wiser, than before ! 


Although Wordsworth was brought up 
in the pre-scientific age, he knew that the 
world may be wiser, and even wealthier 
in the wealth which perishes not, in the 
possessing, from the labors of patient and 
laborious observers with the imaginative 
power to make their observations of worth, 
and never dreamed of including such 
amongst those whom he satirized. He 
expresses indeed his admiration of “the 
great Newton’s own ethereal self;” he 
describes with praise the astronomical re- 
searches of the Chaldeans, amongst whom 
“the imaginative faculty was lord of ob- 
servations natural; ” he lauds the “nicest 
observation and unrivalled skill” of the 
Greeks ; he even points out the close con- 
nection between the higher mathematics 





and poetry, and tells how, “in geometric 
science,” he “found both elevation and 
composed delight ;” and his gentle satire 
is aimed at those, and at those alone, 
“ whose mind is du¢the mind of their own 
eyes,” and in geology, as in other things, 
the tribe is unlikely to become extinct. 

He says frequently and plainly that 
such alone are the men he objects to, and 
that he objects to them because they never 
rise above that which they see to that 
which it really is; because they place the 
letter above the spirit, or perhaps do not 
know that there is any spirit, the light in 
them being darkness. He is careful to 
explain that even minute scientific inquiry 
has not necessarily this soul-dwindling 
effect ; that such result depends upon the 
character and capacity of the individual 
inquirer; that the human mole will grub 
into the earth wherever you may place 
him, and be satisfied therewith. ‘ Some 
are of opinion,” Wordsworth writes, “that 
the habit of analyzing, decomposing, and 
anatomizing, is inevitably unfavorable to 
the perception of beauty. People are led 
into this mistake by overlooking the fact 
that such processes being to a certain ex- 
tent within the reach of a limited intellect, 
we are apt to ascribe to them that insen- 
sibility of which they are in truth the 
effect, and not the cause. Admiration 
and love, to which aH knowledge truly 
vital must tend, are felt by men of real 
genius in proportion. as their discoveries 
in natural philosophy are enlarged; and 
the beauty in form of a plant or an animal 
is not made less, but more apparent, as a 
whole, by a more accurate insight into its 
constituent properties and powers. A 
savant, who is not also a poet in soul and 
a religionist in heart, is a feeble and un- 
happy creature.” But he speaks of the 
happiness of him who, “directed by a 
meek, sincere, and humble spirit,” ex- 
plores not human nature only but all 
natures, to the end that he may find the 
law that governs each, “the constitutions, 
powers, and faculties,” that assign to every 
class of visible beings its station and its 
office — 


Through all the mighty commonwealth of 
things, 
Up from the creeping plant to sovereign man. 


He does not hate science ; he only sees 
clearly the errors and the dangers into 
which an undue appreciation of it, and a 
neglect of that which is outside of it, may 
cause its votaries to fall. He does not 
deny that it is an important realm of the 
intellect; but he does not hold it to be 
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the most important. Take such a passage 
as the familiar one : — 

I have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell, 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely ; and his countenance soon 
tat * poe joy; for from within were 

ear 


Murmurings, whereby the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 

Even such a shell the universe itself 

Is to the ear of faith; and there are times, 

I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 

Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power ; 
And central peace subsisting at the heart 

Of endless agitation, 


From such a passage we learn what it 
is which Wordsworth places far above 
scientific knowledge. He does not teach 
that poetry and science are necessarily 
antagonistic, but that they are different. 
He goes even further than this, and tells 
us that they should not be looked upon as 
enemies, but as intimateallies. True that 
in a note tothe “ Preface to the Lyrical 
Ballads ” he explains that “ much confu- 
sion has been introduced into criticism by 
the contradistinction of poetry and prose, 
instead of the more philosophical one of 
poetry and matter of fact, or science.” 
But this is no more than most men would 
readily admit. It is simply a question of 
more or less felicitous expression. Words- 
worth holds that science will only be a 
* precious visitant,” that it will only be of 
true worth when the loftier teachings of 
poetry supplement and embrace its in- 
struction; that the man who neglects the 
imaginative side of his intellect cannot 
truly live; and that scientific observation, 
which has no out-look beyond the naked 
object, will make man dull and inanimate, 
will chain him to that object as a slave, 
instead of supporting and guiding his 
mind’s excursive power. 

When he turns to the visible outcome 
of scientific research, and considers the 
results of the practical application of sci- 
entific discovery to the useful arts, he 
sees both sides of the case and states 
them fairly. He takes a view which is 
remarkable indeed for common sense, and 
in it, as in the whole of his relations to 
science, we are struck by the unerring 
instinct which leads him to admire the 
good and eschew the evil. He tells how 
the little hamlets have grown into huge, 
continuous, and compact towns; how the 
furthest glens have been penetrated “ by 
stately roads, easy and bold:” — 





And wheresoe’er the traveller turns his steps, 

He sees the barren wilderness erased, 

Or disappearing; triumph that proclaims 

How much the mild directress of the plough 

Owes to alliance with these new-born arts ! 

Hence is the wide sea peopled —hence the 
shores 

Of Britain are resorted to by ships 

Freighted from every climate of the world 

With the world’s choicest produce. Hence 
that sum 

Of keels that rest within her crowded ports, 

Or ride at anchor in her sounds and bays ; 

That animating spectacle of sails 

That, through her inland regions, to and fro 

Pass with the respirations of the tide, 

Perpetual, multitudinous ! 


He is writing before beneficent legisla- 
lation began to root out that infant slavery 
in England under which mere babies 
worked twice the hours which grown men 
will now consent to labor, and at tasks of 
the most fatiguing and degrading kind. 
And he looks upon both sides of the 
shield, and tells also of the darker aspect 
of the great change which has come over 
the land: — 


When soothing darkness spreads 
O’er hill and vale... 
and the punctual stars, 
While all things else are gathering to their 
homes, 
Advance, and in the firmament of heaven 
Glitter — but undisturbing, undisturbed ; 
As if their silent company were charged 
With peaceful admonitions for the heart 
Of all-beholding Man, earth’s thoughtful lord ; 
Then in full many a region, once like this, 
The assured domain of calm simplicity 
And pensive quiet, an unnatural light, 
Prepared for never-resting Labor’s eyes, 
Breaks from a many-windowed fabric huge ; 
And, at the appointed hour, a bell is heard, 
Of harsher import than the curfew knoll 
That spake the Norman conqueror’s stern be- 
hest — 
A local summons to unceasing toil ! 
Disgorged are now the ministers of day ; 
And, as they issue from the illumined pile, 
A fresh band meets them at the crowded 
door — 
And in the courts—and where the rumbling 
stream 
That turns the multitude of dizzy wheels, 
Glares, like a troubled spirit, in its bed 
Among the rocks below ; men, maidens, youths, 
Mother and little children, boys and girls, 
Enter, and each the wonted task resumes 
Within this temple, where is offered up 
To Gain, the master idol of the realm, 
Perpetual sacrifice. 


Fully and earnestly had Wordsworth 
felt the miserable inequalities in the con- 
ditions of existence, the depth of sadness 
in the lives of too many of the working 
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poor, and the ever-increasing number of 
those in our great cities, where the appli- 
cation of scientific discovery has been 
carried the furthest, “‘ who sit in darkness 
and there is no light.” Nobly does he 
exclaim, and his exclamation claims audi- 
ence of all men now as forcibly as when it 
was penned ;: — 

Our life is turned 
Out of her course, whenever man is made 
An offering or a sacrifice, a tool 
Or implement, a passive thing employed 
As a brute mean, without acknowledgment 
Of common right, or interest in the end ; 
Used or abused, as selfishness may prompt. 


Warmly does he protest in his latter 
days against the thirst for gold which 
would leave “no nook of English ground 
secure from rash assault.” He inveighs 
in bitter terms against the invasion of his 
favorite mountain solitudes by the ruth- 
less railway director in search of divi- 
dends. And his words have helped to 
save, in our own day, these last refuges 
of repose from the ravages of railways, 
saved them not only for the inhabitants 
of the district or for wealthy visitors, but 
for the toiling masses of our great centres 
of industry in the north of England, who, 
thanks to the proper application of rail- 
ways, are able to escape from time to time 
for a few hours from the ceaseless whir 
and hum of machinery into these lovely 
and noble scenes, to “let the misty moun- 
tain wind be free to blow against them,” 
and to 

Feel that this cold metallic motion is 
Not all the life God fashions or reveals, 


The two letters to the Morning Post, 
in which Wordsworth, in 1844, discussed 
the projected Kendal and Windermere 
railway, are good examples of the calm, 
sensible, and thorough way in which he 
argues a question. He does not rave 
wildly against all railways, nor does he 
assume that all men, whether they be 
rich or poor, are fitted to appreciate the 
beauties of nature. There is a good deal 
of Wordsworth, of Ruskin, and of hum- 
bug, in the present day’s ready-made en- 
thusiasm for natural beauty or grandeur, 
led up to by excellent roads, and not too 
remote from comfortable and well-ordered 
inns. But he puts his points strongly: 
“ The railway power, we know well, will 
not admit of being materially counter- 
acted by sentiment; and who would wish 
it where large towns are connected, and 
the interests of trade and agriculture are 
substantially. promoted by such mode of 
inter-communication? But be it remem- 





bered, that this case is a peculiar one, and 
that the staple of the country is its beauty 
and its character of retirement.” And 
again, “ The time of life at which I have 
arrived may, I trust, if nothing else will, 
guard me from the imputation of having 
written from any selfish interests, or from 
fear of disturbance which a railway might 
cause to myself. If gratitude for what 
repose and quiet in a district hitherto, for 
the most part, not disfigured, but beauti- 
fied by human hands, have done for me 
through the course of a long life, and hope 
that others might hereafter be benefited 
in the same manner and in the same 
country, be selfishness, then, indeed, but 
not otherwise, I plead guilty to the charge. 
Nor have I opposed this undertaking on 
account of the inhabitants of the district 
merely, but, as hath been intimated, for 
the sake of every one, however humble 
his condition, who, coming hither, shall 
bring with him an eye to, perceive, and a 
heart to feel and worthily enjoy.” 
Wordsworth was no simple reviler of 
railways or of other useful scientific ap- 
pliances. He felt the grandeur of the 


Motions and means, on land and sea, at war 
With old poetic feeling. 


He would not judge them amiss. He 
had “that prophetic sense of future 
change, that power of vision,” which en- 
abled him to discover the soul which is 
behind even “ steamboats, viaducts, and 
railways,” and he sang of them: — 


In spite of all that beauty may disown 

In your harsh features, Nature doth embrace 

Her lawful offspring in man’s art ; and Time, 

Pleased with your triumphs o’er his brother 
Space, 

Accepts from your bold hands the proffered 
crown 

Of a and smiles on you with cheer sub- 
ime. 


He is not led to hate science because 
many of its votaries can see nothing be- 
yond it, nor to decry its practical applica- 
tion because of the many abuses attendant 
upon that application. On the contrary, 
he bursts forth into full acknowledgment 
of the might of the power which he will 
not hold all mighty: — 


Yet do I exult, 
Casting reserve away — exult to see 
An intellectual mastery exercised 
O’er the blind elements ; a purpose given, 
A perseverance fed ; almost a soul 
Imparted —to brute matter. I rejoice, 
Measuring the force of those gigantic powers, 
That, by the thinking mind, have been com- 
pelled 
To serve the will of feeble-bodied Man. 
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This surely should go far to dispel the 
delusion that Wordsworth hated science. 
You do not hate the less because you hold 
that it is included in the greater. You 
can scarcely hate that which you exult in 
and rejoice at. 

At the beginning of the last book of 
“The Excursion,” we learn what, to 
Wordsworth, is the conclusion of the 
whole matter : — 


To every form of being is assigned 

An active principle : howe’er removed 
From sense and observation, it subsists 

In all things, in all natures ; in the stars 
Of azure heaven, the unenduring clouds, 

In flower and tree, in every pebbly stone 
That paves the brooks, the stationary rocks, 
The moving waters, and the invisible air. 
Whate’er exists hath properties that spread 
Beyond itself, communicating good, 

A simple blessing, or with evil mixed ; 
Spirit that knows no insulated spot, 

No chasm, no solitude ; from link to link 
It circulates, the soul of all the worlds, 


This is that which we must remember 
whatever else we may forget — this spirit, 
this living principle, this “soul of all 
the worlds.” Preached often indeed by 
Wordsworth, the central thought of all 
his poetry, but not of his alone. This 
same truth we find in Genesis, “ And the 
spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters ;” this in Proverbs, “ Rejoicing in 
the habitable part of his earth; and my 
delights were with the sons of men;” 
this in John, “ In him was life, and the life 
was the light of men;” this in Milton’s 
“holy light, offspring of heaven first 
born ;” this in Cowper’s, “ There lives and 
works a soul in all things;” this in Shel- 
ley’s “light whose smile kindles the uni- 
verse;” this in Matthew Arnold’s “calm 
soul of all things ;” and in Robert Brown- 
ing’s, “ The forests had done it;” this re- 
peated in many forms by all true poets in 
all true poetry, of which it is, indeed, a 
fundamental truth. And this being so, 
however closely we may observe, what- 
ever laws we may discover, however often 
we may “triumph o’er a secret wrung 
from nature’s close reserve,” we have 
made but a little further progress into the 
illimitable unknown; we are “groping 
blindly in the darkness,” until, by this 
talisman, we “touch God’s right hand 
in that darkness, and are lifted up and 
strengthened.” 

Then we gather from Wordsworth’s 
poems that he fully recognized the true 
value of science, and acknowledged the 
benefits to mankind accruing from scien- 
tific investigation applied to the arts of 





every-day life. We gather also that he 
saw how the value of these benefits was 
diminished by their inherent dangers. 
And he is careful to point out the chief 
danger, that of causing the soul to dwin- 
dle by centring its life upon petty, or 
even upon important, details, whilst neg- 
lecting the wider and higher fields of 
vision. 

His views upon this matter are yet 
more directly stated in his prose writings 
— those writings so full of interest and of 
wisdom, yet so little known. In the pam- 
phlet usually called ‘* The Convention of 
Cintra” there are many passages in which 
he points out the danger I have referred 
to, and the way in which it must be avoid- 
ed. I shall quote but one of these : — 


In many parts of Europe (and especially in 
our own country), men have been pressing for- 
ward, for some time, in a path which has be- 
trayed by its fruitfulness; furnishing them 
constant employment for picking up things 
about their feet, when thoughts were perishing 
in their minds, While mechanic arts, manu- 
factures, agriculture, commerce, and all those 
products of knowledge which are confined to 
gross, definite, and tangible objects, have, 
with the aid of experimental philosophy, been 
every day putting on more brilliant colors, the 
splendor of the imagination has been fading. 
. » » Animal comforts have been rejoiced over, 
as if they were the end of being... . Nowa 
country may advance, for some time, in this 
course with apparent profit; these accomoda- 
tions, by zealous encouragement, may be at- 
tained, and still the peasant or artisan, their 
master, be a slave in mind—a slave rendered 
even more abject by the very tenure under 
which these possessions are held; and if they 
veil from us this fact, or reconcile us to it, they 
are worse than worthless, 


I do not wish to argue that physical 
science has any prominent place in Words- 
worth’s writings. That was not to be 
expected, for reasons already sufficiently 
stated. But whenever it does come across 
his path, and he has to notice it, he does 
so in a clear-sighted and sympathetic way. 
This is the case throughout all his writ- 
ings, from the familiar letters to his friends 
to the formal and carefully polished son- 
net; from his youthful days to the fulness 
of his years. He studiously discriminates 
between that which is evil and that which 
is good, and when he condemns, his con- 
demnation is confined to those particular 
points upon which our greatest scientists 
would cordially unite with him. As in 
the last quotation, he points out the prac- 
tical dangers which he saw in the too 
complete absorption in scientific pursuits, 
so in the following words, from his essay 
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on the “Principles of Poetry,” he states 
explicitly what his views really were upon 
the relations between poetry and science: 


The poet considers man and nature as essen- 
tially adapted to each other, and the mind of 
man as naturally the mirror of the fairest and 
most interesting properties of nature ; and thus 
the poet, prompted by this feeling of pleasure, 
which accompanies him through the whole 
course of his studies, converses with general 
nature with affections akin to those which, 
through labor and length of time, the man of 
science has raised up in himself, by conversing 
with those particular parts of nature which 
are the objects of his studies. The knowledge 
both of the poet and the man of science is 
pleasure, but the knowledge of the one cleaves 
to us as a necessary part of our existence, our 
natural and inalienable inheritance ; the other 
is a personal and individual acquisition, slow 
to come to us, and by no habitual‘ahd direct 
sympathy connecting us with our fellow-beings. 
The man of science seeks truth as a remote 
and unknown benefactor; he cherishes and 
loves it in his solitude: the poet, singing a 
song in which all human beings join with him, 
rejoices in the presence of truth as our visible 
friend and hourly companion. Poetry is the 
breath and finer spirit of all knowledge; it is 
the impassioned expression which is in the 
countenance of all science... . 

If the labors of men of science should ever 
create any material revolution, direct or in- 
direct, in our condition, and in the impres- 
sions which we habitually receive, the poet 
will sleep then no more than at present; he 
will be ready to follow the steps of the man 
of science, not only in those general indirect 
effects, but he will be at his side, carrying sen- 
sation into the midst of the objects of the 
science itself. The remotest discoveries of 
the chemist, the botanist, or mineralogist, will 
be as proper objects of the poet’s art as any 
upon which it can be employed, if the time 
should ever come when these things shall be 
familiar to us, and the relations under which 
they are contemplated by the followers of these 
respective sciences shall be manifestly and pal- 
pably material to us as enjoying and suffering 
beings. If the time should ever come when 
what is now called science, thus familiarized 
to men, shall be ready to put on, as it were, a 
form of flesh and blood, the poet will lend his 
divine spirit to aid the transfiguration, and 
will welcome the being thus produced as a 
dear and genuine inmate of the household of 
man, 


Thus, then, both from his prose and 
poetry we have seen what Wordsworth 
thought of the relations between poetry 
and science, and have learned how grave 
a misconception it is to speak of him as a 
science-hater. Since he ceased to write 
science has made gigantic strides, and 
has fulfilled some of his demands, and 
our true poets have not failed in some 
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measure to recognize and avail themselves 
of the fact. But the dangers which he 
foresaw are still present with us, and in 
ever-increasing strength. They are actu- 
al, not imaginary dangers — dangers which 
affect our every-day lives; and Words- 
worth’s warning voice is even of greater 
value in our time than it was in his own. 

For this is the day of specialized study 
— of specialized life. In all branches of 
human affairs, intense competition, the 
pressure of numbers, the desire to yo far, 
the wish to know much and to know it 
accurately, have led to subdivision of la- 
bor, to the individual man’s becoming a 
specialist —in some instances “a tool or 
implement.” In our manufactories ap- 
prentices no longer learn a trade but one 
department of a multiform business. In 
medicine there is a strong tendency to 
become attached to some special form of 
disease or disaster; in painting to walk 
along a certain path — that usually which 
is most economical of thought. In sci- 
ence it is really necessary that a man 
should choose his subject, and devote his 
life to it, if he is to make.any substantial 
progress, but it is his workaday life, not 
his whole life, which must be so devoted. 
The stunting and dwindling soul-proc- 
esses must be counteracted; and surely 
it is to poetry that we must look as to the 
force which can best counteract them. 
Specializing is in its infancy in England 
as compared with Germany, and in Ger- 
many it has become so universal that 
poetry has almost ceased to be written. 

A few weeks ago an eminent French 
critic said that, owing to the specializing 
tendency of science and to its all-devour- 
ing forte, poetry would cease to be read 
in fifty years. Not English poetry, I 
trust and believe. We live in a time of 
transition. Science, which has won for 
mankind liberty of thought, and which 
has created for mankind “new heavens 
and a new earth,” receives in our day her 
full meed of praise. But all movements 
which depend upon the mind of man go 
forward in tides, and, for the moment, the 
tide of science flows on to the full whilst 
that of art is on the ebb. It is a time 
when it behoves those who believe that 
the relations of Wordsworth towards sci- 
ence were true and wise ones, to be firm 
in upholding them, and whilst, with him, 
exulting “to see an intellectual mastery 
exercised o’er the blind elements,” yet to 
keep ever before the minds of men that 
the higher life is that which passes be- 
yond the realms of sense into those of 





spirit; that there are emotions, passions, 
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longings of the mind of man, which are 
just as truly facts, and enter just as largely 
into the web of life, nay, which demand 
to be studied, understood, and accounted 
for, just as faithfully, and with just as 
fatal consequences for neglect or misun- 
derstanding, as any of the laws which 
affect the physical world. 
R. SPENCE WATSON. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
MADAME DE KRUDENER. 


‘“‘L?amour-propre est de tous les contraires: . . . il est 
sincére et dissimulé. — De ta RocHEFoucauLp.”’ 


PART I. 


MADAME DE KRUDENER, the mystic 
directress of Alexander I. of Russia, the 
author of a charming French novel 
founded upon a touching episode in her 
own life, came into the world in an incon- 
gruous time and situation. She would 
have been in a congenial atmosphere 
amidst English or American sectarians ; 
she might have become a great saint if 
she had been educated under the grave 
influences which disciplined and formed 
the saints. But Madame de Kriidener, 
born in a Russian province barely thirty 
years before the great Revolution — 
Madame de Kriidener in the great world 
at a time when scepticism was the fashion 
of the world — is an enigma and an anom 
aly to herself and to others, For, what- 
ever may have been said and written to 
the contrary, one is disposed to believe, 
after studying her life and character, that 
the author of “ Valérie ” generally duped 
herself as well as others. 

She was not a common charlatan delib- 
erately trading upon the credulity of those 
about her; she was wne femme exaltée, 
who worshipped herself idealized, whose 
convictions were sincerely egotistical, and 
who had that power of convincing others 
which sincere conviction gives. She was 
enthusiastic, and enthusiasm is conta- 
gious. She conquered the incredulous 
and subdued even those who resisted 
her, and it is by no means surprising that 
Alexander, naturally predisposed to reli- 
gious sentiment, accepted her as an in- 
spired oracle and believed, whilst her 
influence over him remained unbroken, in 
her prophetic mission. 

Barbe-Julie de Wietinghoff, afterwards 
Madame de Kriidener, was born at Riga 
in the year 1764, of parents of German 
origin anceps 4 the Lutheran religion. 
The province of Livonia, of which Riga 





is the capital, has been subject to various 
masters. Before it was annexed by Rus- 
sia it belonged at different times to 
Sweden and to Denmark, and, at a still 
earlier date, to the knights of the Teutonic 
Order, one of whom, an ancestor of Mon- 
sieur de Wietinghoff’s, was governor of 
the province in the fourteenth century. 
This office was. again held by a De Wie- 
tinghoff, also a master of the order, in the 
following century. The fortunes of the 
family declined however in Livonia, until, 
shortly after the death of Peter the Great, 
a De Wietinghoff, availing himself of his 
privilege as a nobleman (for commerce in 
Russia was then exclusively reserved to 
persons of noble birth), embarked in 
trade, became rich, and bought a palace 
in St. Petersburg, land in Livonia, and 
built for himself at Riga a house with a 
private theatre attached to it. The the- 
atre he was afterwards induced to sell to 
the town, upon condition that two boxes, 
communicating with the house by a pri- 
vate door, should be reserved for the use 
of the family. 

Barbe-Julie spoke French as well as 
German (her natural language) so soon 
as she could talk, but of education in any 
other respect she received none. In 1774 
she travelled with her parents to Germany, 
where her eldest sister, a deaf and dumb 
girl, was left at an institution for such 
afflicted persons at Hamburg. Spa, then 
crowded with fashionable visitors, was 
next visited, and here the De Wieting- 
hoffs made many acquaintances, and the 
little Barbe herself, having the reputation 
of being an heiress, attracted a good deal 
of notice. She was tall for her age, her 
eyes were large and blue, her hair remark- 
ably beautiful, wavy, and picturesque, her 
arms well formed, but her movements 
were awkward, her complexion muddied, 
her nose rather thick, and her lips promi- 
nent. 

The following winter was spent in 
Paris, where the prejudices of the De 
Wietinghoffs against the literary world 
made them shun savants and encyclo- 
pedists, and devote themselves to the 
society of the fashionable and great. 
Vestris, le diou (dieu) de la danse, as he 
modestly called himself, became Barbe’s 
dancing-master, and found her so hopeless 
a pupil, that her exquisitely graceful 
movements, when he met her in later 
years, seemed to him nothing short of a 
miracle of transformation. 

A French lady — Mile. Lignol — who 
spoke her own language well, and under- 
stood deportment, but whose only other 
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accomplishment was the art of netting, 
was engaged as her governess; but what- 
ever may have been the defects in her 
instructress’s science and power of teach- 
ing, when Mademoiselle de Wietinghoff, 
after a visit to England, returned to Riga, 
she was supposed to be a travelled prod- 
igy of culture and talents. Her religious 
instinct, we are naively told, developed 
early, andin a most characteristic fashion. 
“ Gifted,” says Monsieur Eymard, her 
admiring biographer, “to a remarkable 
degree with the religious instinct, and 
deeply imbued with the sentiment that 
man must bend the knee to divinity, she 
involuntarily posed as a divinity herself, 
and as a natural consequence expected 
every one to fall down before her and 
languish at her feet.” 

At sixteen her hand was sought in mar- 
riage by a gentleman whose property ad- 
joined her father’s, and whose suit her 
parents approved. The affair was settled, 
not only without the young lady’s feelings 
being consu!ted, but in spite of her openly 
expressed repugnance. Before, however, 
the wedding could take place, she sick- 
ened with scarlet fever, and remained, 
even after her recovery, disfigured for 
such a length of time, that the gentleman, 
either for this or some more loyal reason, 
withdrew his proposals, and released her 
from an engagement she had taken every 
pains to show him she detested. Two 
years later the Baron de Kriidener be- 
came her suitor, and met with a different 
reception. He was twenty years older 
than the young lady, and had been already 
twice married and twice divorced; but 
these domestic mishaps had not had the 
effect of disgusting him with married life, 
for at the time he made his offer to Made- 
moiselle de Wietinghoff he is said to have 
been “ suffering from the loneliness of his 
widowhood,” as well as requiring some 
one to take care of his daughter, a child 
of nine years old, whom he was too much 
occupied to attend to himself. He wasa 
clever and well-educated man of the world, 
an honest and skilful diplomatist, his 
manners polished and agreeable, his kind- 
ness, as the sequel proved, inexhaustible, 
he was acquainted with almost every court 
in Europe, and introduction to the most 
delightful society in the world awaited his 
bride. Altogether he was a suitor whom 
a young lady would be unlikely to despise, 
and at least he fulfilled the conditions 
that Mademoiselle de Wietinghoff had 
laid down to herself as indispensable. “I 
would have them marry me,” she said, 


“to some one I love or could love, but if | 





my feelings are not to be taken into ac- 
count, at least let them give me a husband 
who has something in him which will en- 
gross my mental faculties, or satisfy, if 
not my heart, at any rate my vanity.” 

The wedding was celebrated at the cha- 
teau of the baron’s. mother, where, in 
company with his sister, Madame de May- 
endorff, who was Barbe’s godmother and 
the author of the match, the honeymoon 
was spent, with due observance of an 
etiquette so ceremonious that it required 
Madame de Mayendorff always to address 
her brother’s wife as “ Your Excellency,” 
and Madame de Kriidener to call her 
“* Madame, my sister.” 

Soon M. de Kriidener discovered that 
his young bride was very intelligent, and 
began to form her mind and character 
according to his ideas of the education 
requisite for a woman of the world. He 
gave her novels to read; he made her 
study music and practise dancing; he 
arranged private theatricals, in which she 
acted with himself. A few months after 
the marriage the Count and Countess of 
the North, afterwards Emperor Paul and 
Empress Marie, paid a visit to M. and 
Madame de Kriidener, and for their re- 
ception, although the season was mid- 
winter, the chateau was filled with flowers, 
and so thoroughly warmed with hot air 
that it was like a beautiful conservatory. 
Soon after the birth of Madame de Kri- 
dener’s first child, Paul, she accompanied 
her husband to Petersburg, whither he 
was summoned to receive his instructions 
as ambassador to Venice, and she was 
presented to the great Catherine. 

The mission confided to M. de Kriide- 
ner took him to Warsaw and Vienna, at 
both which places, and wherever besides 
a halt was made, the ambassador and his 
wife were hospitably received. At Ven- 
ice the educational system and private 
theatricals were resumed, and in the latter 
the aid of the diplomatic corps was en- 
listed, to which bodies the audience was 
also ostensibly restricted — the Venetians 
being by the laws of the Senate prohibited 
from all intercourse with the foreign dip- 
lomatic bodies, and able to attend their 
entertainments only masked and by spe- 
cial entrances. Madame de Kriidener 
was daily developing in physical as well 
as mental charm. Awkwardness had 
given place to grace, and she was, if not 
a pretty woman, at least de//e /aide. Her 
manners, when she pleased, were perfectly 
fascinating, and, when she forgot the ado- 
ration due to the “divinity” she had set 
up in childhood and never dethroned, she 
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was both agreeable and popular. She 
worshipped her husband with that sort of 
worship which sentimental and egotistical 
women often, in early married life, mis- 
take for true love. “He knows every- 
thing,” she wrote, “but knowledge has 
not dulled the exquisite edge of his sensi- 
bility. One knows not at first whether 
most to admire in him the nobility of his 
countenance or the elevation of his mind, 
perpetually fed by a boundless imagina- 
tion and the highest culture. But when 
one knows him better, one hesitates no 
longer. One gives the preference to his 
heart. It is when he aliows himself to be 
what he really is that one finds out his 
great superiority. . . . To love and to find 
his sole happiness in that of others is his 
life.” 

His devotion, however, did not satisfy 
her. He took the duties of his position 
seriously, and was often anxious and pre- 
occupied, and at such times she became 
discontented with her lot. If his-expres- 
sion displeased her she grew jealous, and 
would worry him with questions; and if 
sometimes she at last provoked him into 
a hasty answer or impatient gesture, a 
scene and floods of tears would follow, 
which always brought the poor ambassa- 
dor to a due sense of her wrongs and his 
own brutality. But he was destined to 
play the part of husband to a femme in- 
comprise, and he must soon have learned 
that he was incapable of satisfying the 
romantic cravings of a wife who exacted 
the utmost deference to feminine sensibil- 
ity indulged to the extreme limit. In the 
warm weather the De Kriidener family 
moved to the the Villa Mira, on the 
Brenta. During this vélleggiatura the 
ambassador, having gone one day to pay 
a visit to some friends in the neighbor- 
hood, had not returned at an hour late 
enough to justify anxiety, and Madame 
de Kriidener, alarmed lest some accident 
had befallen him, sat up alone to wait for 
him, after sending the servants to bed. 
The night advanced, still he did not re- 
turn; and at last, finding the suspense 
intolerable, she rushed out of the house, 
thinking she should find him in distress 
in some deserted place, where no one 
would pass by at that hour of the night to 
help him. She did not find him, and, 
meeting only a country cart, she stopped 
it to question the driver, but he had seen 
noone. Then she returned to Mira, called 
up the servants, ordered a carriage, and 
went to look for her husband, whom she 
met quietly making his way homewards, 
and greatly puzzled to understand her 
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anxiety. “ How stupid, dear!” he said, 
kissing, comforting, and scolding her all 
at once, “ you ought to have gone to bed. 
You will be your own death if you will 
give way to such extreme feeling.” But 
his kind words neither soothed nor satis- 
fied his wife. His calmness cut her to 
the heart, which was somewhat near the 
surface, as she tortured herself with the 
reflection that in her place he would actu- 
ally have “ gone to bed and slept.” 

Such anecdotes, trivial in themselves, 
are nevertheless worth repeating because 
they indicate the self-preoccupation which 
permeated Madame de Kriidener’s char- 
acter, and prelude the sequel of her his- 
tory. About this time, when she was 
brooding over the defects of her poor hus- 
band’s honest affection, and beginning to 
crave for the sympathy of one who would 
understand her better, M. de Kriidener’s 
secretary fell in love with her. The his- 
tory of this attachment, mingled with del- 
icately drawn pictures of the scenes in 
which it began, furnished the materials 
for “ Valerie,” which has “the faultless 
unity and natural proportion which stamp 
it unmistakably as a picture from the life.” 
M. Alexander de Stakieff had formed an 
enthusiastic conception of Madame de 
Krudener’s integrity, and although he had 
Oriental blood in his veins, and loved 
with the passion of his race, his conduct 
throughout was perfectly loyal and honor- 
able. He had won M. de Kriidener’s 
affection and esteem by his admirable 
qualities, and by his talents for business, 
and he returned his patron’s regard, and 
showed himself worthy of it by the efforts 
he made to stifle his passion so soon as 
he became aware of its existence. At 
first he entrenched himself in melancholy 
silence, and abstained from conversation 
with Madame de Kriidener, but finding . 
this ineffectual, he took flight altogether. 
Before he had made up his mind to leave 
the embassy, M. de Kriidener, te whom 
in a straightforward, manly letter he an-- 
nounced his intention, and his reasons for 
going away, had been transferred to Co- 
penhagen, where the. ambassadress’s mode 
of life alarmed Stakieff. She was very 
gay, very well dressed, and fonder than 
ever of theatricals, and her evident love 
of notice and admiration was, he thought, 
very perilous to her. “I hardly know 
how to explain myself,” he wrote to M. 
de Kriidener, “but 1 adore her because 
she loves you. If she should ever care 
for you less, she would become to me a 
woman like other women, and I should 
cease to love her.” 
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The letter touched M. de Kriidener, 
and, thinking it would incite his wife to 
make herself worthy of the young man’s 
esteem, he showed it to her. But it 
touched only her vanity. She was pleased 
to be loved passionately, and sorry that 
she was to be deprived of homage such as 
she merited, and, believing henceforward 
more firmly than ever that she was neither 
appreciated nor understood by her hus- 
band, she became possessed with the idea 
of making herself “felt,” as she called it. 
The notion of her own unrequited affec- 
tion and loneliness of heart Jaid such hold 
upon her that, never very robust, she tor- 
mented and worried herself at last into 
positive ill-health. She had nervous at- 
tacks, she even began to spit blood, and 
the baron, fearing the northern winter for 
her, made up his mind to send her, with 
her children Paul and Juliette, her step- 
daughter Sophie, and a governess, to the 
south of France. He hoped, also, during 
her absence to economize, as he had been 
called upon at Copenhagen to keep open 
house for the Russian fleet, and had in- 
curred heavy debts. 

On her way to the south, Madame de 
Kriidener stayed in Paris, where she cul- 
tivated literary society, and began for the 
first time tostudy seriously. She plunged 
into * Les Voyages du Feune Anacharis,” 
which she not only read and re-read, but 
from which she copied out long disserta- 
tions upon the politics and commerce of 
ancient Greece. She spent much of her 
time with Bernardin de St.-Pierre, who 
received her enthusiastically for the sake 
of her grandfather Marshal Munich, of 
whose kindness to himself he was never 
weary of telling her, and took a fancy to 
her children, partly on account of the 
boy’s name —called them Paul and Vir- 
«ginia, and showed them his bees, his gar- 
den, and his dog Atys, and planned for 
their amusement excursions to the * Prés 
St.-Germain,” when “not we alone,” he 
wrote, “spent the time agreeably: the 
poor children, and even the little ass they 
led out to grass, had their share of the 
fun too.” In these excursions Madame 
de Kriidener, whose ré/e at this time was 
simplicity @ /a Bernardin de St.-Pierre, 
found a great deal of sentimental enjoy- 
ment. Nature, like most things, reminded 
her of herself, and wrapt in sublime con- 
templation of her own soul and intent 
upon the author’s conversation, she would 
often forget to partake of the humble 
meal set before her, until her children 
reminded her. “1 





truth and justice. Yes! in me you will 
ever find that candor, that long, that 
fidelity to principle which are the greatest 
safeguards against terrible repentance. 
. .. At Copenhagen I wanted to make 
myself fe/¢, where 1 was surrounded by 
luxury and vain pleasure, but even there, 
in the presence of nature, | was always 
simple and true.” Still, in Paris, with 
Bernardin de St.-Pierre for a friend, she 
ran up a milliner’s bill for £800. 

In December she and her party, with 
the addition to it of a tutor —the Abbé 
Famin, an old professor of physical sci- 
ence —left Paris for Montpellier. In 
February she visited Nismes, “ and used,” 
she wrote, “with the abbé to scour the 
mountains covered with wild thyme and 
sweet marjoram, and clambered up to the 
highest points ... to watch the beauti- 
ful effects of light and shade, and, in the 
distance, the cypress-trees against a back- 
ground of crimson sky.... The abbé 
would talk to me of physics, my deeply 
troubled soul stirred meantime with the 
emotions which are the attributes of pas- 
sion. Into these enchanted places with 
me I brought the burning tears of my 
consuming anxiety.” 

And this consuming anxiety was, in 
plain language, the want of some one to 
adore her. After her return to Montpel- 
lier she became very intimate with Count 
Adrien de Lézay Marnesia (brother of 
Madame de Beauharnais). ‘The conversa- 
tion during his visits was often turned to 
the dangerous subject of love. Made- 
moiselle Piozet, the governess, between 
whom and Madame de Kriidener there 
was much sincere affection, was fond of 
extolling passion as a powerful incentive 
toenergy. Sophie de Kriidener, with the 
quick intelligence so often developed in 
children before they are supposed to un- 
derstand the conversation of their elders, 
drank in the theory her governess pro- 
pounded, and when scolded one day for 
being idle announced in the tone of one 
sure of triumph that she intended to cure 
her faults by “taking up a passion for 
Monsieur de Lézay.” 

In the spring Madame de Kriidener 
moved to Baréges. Her health was re- 
stored by this time, and although she still 
refused invitations and avoided late hours, 
she held receptions, and became the ac- 
knowledged queen of society. Her dress, 
always different from other people’s, was 
admired and imitated. She twisted a 
handkerchief round her head one day, and 
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whose shop she had bought it, who came 
to thank her for having set a fashion 
which had caused the sale of his whole 
stock of handkerchiefs: every one in Ba- 
réges was wearing them. She and her 
friends made excursions, and once stayed 
out all night, and gave great scandal by a 
somewhat noisy return after daybreak. 
She was blamed more than any one else, 
but her friends consoled her by telling her 
she was too independent, too free from 
prejudice, to mind such narrow-minded 
censure. “ Why, indeed,” she said of 
herself, “ should I, born with a good true 
character, worry myself with opinions I 
do not hold, and rules of propriety I do 
not know?” In one of her walks near 
Montpellier she observed a cottage that 
struck her fancy, and which for some time 
afterwards she sought in vain to discover 
again. This cottage, which became a 
memorable place in her history, she suc- 
ceeded at length in finding, and ap- 
proached with the object of seeing the 
inside of it. She knocked, but there was 
no answer; still she persisted, until at 
last a crack of the door was opened by an 
old woman, evidently annoyed by the 
disturbance, and unwilling to hold parley 
or let any one enter. Madame de Krii- 
dener, however, was not easily daunted, 
and, pleading fatigue in her sweetest 
voice, she at last gained permission to 
enter. Within she found three old women 
actually on the verge of starvation, who 
told her they had sold all their furniture 
to pay the baker, and had closed their 
door, resolved to die rather than beg. 
They were two old unmarried sisters and 
their mother — the latter a widow of eighty 
years of age, whose husband, by name 
O’Hanly, had been an Irishman, and fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the Stuarts into 
France. Madame de Kriidener, who liked 
to help people “once and once for all,” 
gave generously for the relief of their 
immediate wants, and afterwards sent 
them a lodger who paid well in the person 
of Monsieur de Lézay. It so happened 
that, just as she was on the eve of starting 
for Copenhagen, and the lease of her own 
apartment had expired, she heard that her 
friend Madame de Lobkoff was to arrive 
in a day or two at Montpellier, and, with 
the view of staying to see her, she asked 
M. de Lézay to lend her his room for a 
few days. She had always a love of cot- 
tages; and as she had a happy knack of 
at any moment disembarrassing herself 
of her retinue, and of at the same time 
commanding the execution of her fancies 
as if always surrounded by the staff of an 
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ambassadress, practical difficulties and in- 
conveniences never stood in her way. In 
this isolated place she had, as_ usual, 
plenty of visitors, and amongst them was 
introduced a young hussar officer, Mon- 
sieur de Frégeville, whose passion for her, 
quickly kindled and avowed, soon filled 
the void unsatisfied by Monsieur de Krii- 
dener’s calm affection. One pretext after 
another was found for delay, and months 
passed: De Frégeville vowed always he 
would commit suicide if she left him; and 
when it became at last impossible for her 
to put off her journey any longer, he made 
the dangerous state of the roads (it was 
in 1790) an excuse for accompanying her. 
Unfortunately, just when her presence 
might have been of some use as a re- 
straint, Mademoiselle Piozet, the gov- 
erness, left her situation to become the 
wife of Monsieur Armand. Madame de 
Kriidener all this time was writing letters 
to her friends full of noble sentiments 
about her deep sense of the duty imposed 
upon her of self-immolation at the shrine 
of domestic duty and of devotion to her 
husband and children. 

She arrived in Paris in time to witness 
the forced return of Louis XVI. to the 
capital amidst the curses of the mob. 
Madame de Korff, the lady whose pass- 
port the king had used to escape to Va- 
rennes, was a friend of hers, and with the 
horrors of the Revolution brought home to 
her, she became beside herself with ter- 
ror for her lover’s safety, daily expecting 
that, as émigré, aristocrate, and deserter 
from the army, he would be seized. She 
remained in Paris until she could per- 
suade him to leave with her, disguised as 
her footman, and this time travelled as far 
as Brussels. Here she halted fora month, 
then set out again, still with M. de Frége- 
ville, for Belt, where, after delaying by 
the way as much as possible, she finally 
arrived, to meet her husband with the 
declaration that “nothing on earth would 
ever induce her to renounce the love of 
which she was proud because it showed 
she was capable of real sentiment.” She 
refused positively to give up seeing De 
Frégeville, and asked for a divorce. This 
Monsieur de Kriidener refused, but as a 
compromise he agreed to let her go to her 
mother at Riga, where she went accom- 
panied by her lover as a travelling com- 
panion. 

*“ The two months I spent in Denmark 
were like being in hell,” she wrote to 
Madame Armand; “God be praised that 
I am out of that terrible country!” But 
she was soon scarcely less impatient to 
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leave Riga. “I am better now,” she 
writes to the same friend; “the hope of 
seeing you has done me good, and of leav- 
ing this fearful climate, where I suffer so 
dreadfully withcramps. Oh mother! par- 
don your daughter for being capable of 
desiring to leave you; but the misfortune 
and terrible melancholy I have undergone 
has almost deprived me of my reason, and 
the desire to be restored to health—a 
thing so precious —is my excuse. .:. I 
write to you from a little garden of my 
brother’s, where I never come without 
praying to God that you and I may have 
some little corner of refuge in Switzerland 
or elsewhere. We shall have a few hens, 
some flowers, fruit, a cow, a little table 
where you shall drink your coffee whilst I 
watch you; there will be the children, our 
books, the Lake of Geneva, and a droshky 
after your own heart. We shall work like 
farmers’ wives, we will do good together, 
bear the ills of life with resignation, and 
perpetually bless the Author of nature for 
the good gifts he sends us.” 

During this visit to Russia, De Stakieff, 
who had said that he would never love her 
if she ceased to be the Madame de Krii- 
dener he believed in, visited her. His 
father and hers died about the same time, 
and under the stroke of a blow like that 
which had fallen upon herself he came to 
her. The interview was private, and 
what passed between the woman who was 
a fallen idol, and him who had worshipped 
her as an ideal of perfection, is unknown. 
But in some way Madame de Kriidener 
was conscious that the charm was broken 
and her power gone: the fallen idol was 
shattered. 

She had gone to Petersburg with her 
mother to attend M. de Wietinghoff in the 
illness which had proved fatal. M. de 
Kriidener was also staying there, but the 
husband and wife did not meet nor have 
any communication with each other be- 
yond the news of each other’s health, 
brought by common friends, until Madame 
de Kriidener, hearing that her husband 
was busy regulating his affairs in order to 
hand over to her the fortune she had 
brought him as her dowry, touched by his 
honorable conduct, and yielding to a gen- 
erous impulse, as well as to the natural 
desire to see her son Paul, who was with 
his father, went to her husband without 
warning any one, and throwing herself at 
his feet besought his forgiveness, and 
promised to go with him wherever he 
chose to take her, except to Copenhagen, 
where memories, she said, awaited her 
which she could not face. M. de Kriide- 





ner, as might have been expected from 
his character, accepted the spontaneous 
humiliation, and it was arranged that the 
reunited couple should go to Berlin in 
the hope of finding good medical advice 
there for Madame de Kriidener. But 
Berlin neither suited nor pleased her. 
Her health was sufficient reason for her 
not attending court; but M. de Kriidener’s 
rank made it difficult for her to lead the 
quiet, regular life she liked, and at the 
end of a fortnight she asked him to let her 
go to Leipsic. A pleasant house and gar- 
den were accordingly engaged for her 
there; her friends, the Armands, were 
invited to visit her, and every preparation 
was made for her comfort and pleasure, 
and she was satisfied as she never was 
except away from her husband, who re- 
turned to Copenhagen with Paul, who was 
in bad health. “ The fever which burned 
my blood is gone,” she wrote to Bernar- 
din de St.-Pierre; “ my brain is no longer 
affected as it was, and the influences of 
nature begin once more to tell upon my 
soul, disturbed by bitter grief and dread- 
fulstorm. Yes, nature still offers me her 
gentle and consoling attractions; she no 
longer presents herself to me wraptin a 
mourning veil, and as I recover my facul- 
ties and memory |! find my mind flying to 
you and begin to wonder how you are 
living in these troublous days.” This is 
almost the only time she mentions the 
Revolution in her letters; which is the 
more strange, as the little world in which 
she lived, and which for the time satisfied 
her and gave her many opportunities of 
gratifying her charitable impulses, was 
chiefly composed of émigrés whom she 
had known formerly in very different cir- 
cumstances. After a few unimportant 
moves she returned to her mother at Riga, 
and gave her family constant trouble with 
her fine-lady airs. The people of her own 
rank in Livonia were not good enough for 
her to associate with, and when she did 
condescend to make herself agreeable it 
was always to people beneath her. She 
was so whimsical that it began to be 
charitably supposed she was a little out 
of her mind, and only fit for /es Petites 
maisons. She was perfectly indifferent to 
the aversion she excited, and to the in- 
vidious contrasts made between her and 
her sister, Countess Browne, who was 
always amiable, and all she cared for was 
to keep out of the way with her step- 
daughter Sophie and her daughter Juliette, 
and fill their ears with vivid descriptions 
of Italy and the Pyrenees. Her father 
had left her a property called Kosse, 
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which she used to visit sometimes, and 
where she founded schools and did all she 
could to better the general condition of 
the peasants, 

In 1796 she went to Switzerland, and 
settled herself in Gibbon’s Grotto. Here 
a field worthy of her merits lay before her 
to be conquered, and at Coppet, with 
Madame Necker, Madame de Staél, and 
the distinguished circle of émigrés whose 
names are identified with the place, she 
soon forgot the miseries of her late situa- 
tion and found enough to interest and oc- 
cupy her. She was received with every 
mark of sympathy and hospitality, and was 
always, even in her caprices, graceful and 
charming as she could only be when per- 
fectly free from coercion. The attractive- 
ness of her person had never seemed so 
great: she was just at that age when 
a woman is perhaps most a woman — 
femme n'est femme qu’a trente ans — and 
her style and air were peculiar to herself. 
“Exquisitely graceful, small, pale, fair, 
with hair of that blond cendré which no 
one has but Valérie, eyes of a deep blue, 
a voice, tender, sweet, full of harmonious 
cadence, the real organ of the Livonian 
women, waltzing rapturously, wearing 
dresses that would have suited no one 
else, and which, with a secret care that 
sometimes was revealed, she prepared. 
One can imagine the scene of the shawl- 
dance; that ball-costume; the tender 
wreath of blue mallows that rested upon 
the head of Valérie, and suddenly, in the 
very middle of a song of Garat’s, she ap- 
pears like an apparition of Euterpe her- 
self in the splendid ball-room, and at the 
sound of her light footstep every head 
turns.” * This dance—a graceful, lan- 
guid movement, performed with a shawl 
sometimes twisted round the figure — is 
described in Madame de Staél’s “ Del- 
phine.” Sometimes it was refused, and 
the uncertainty of the mood of the fair 
danseuse enhanced the potence of the 
charm it exercised over those who watched 
it. “ Never,” says Madame de Staél, 
“did grace and beauty produce a more 
wonderful effect upon a large assembly. 
The strange dance had a charm of which 
nothing else can give the least idea. It 
languished, it quickened, it was melan- 
choly, it was gay, it was wholly Asiatic, 
Sometimes, as the music:grew softer, 
Delphine drooped her head and moved 
with folded arms, as if some far-off mem- 
ories, some sad regret had suddenly 
clouded the brightness of the scene be- 


* Sainte-Beuve, Portraits de Femmes. 





fore her; but, then, once more beginning 
the light, quick movement, she would 
wrap herself in an Indian shawl that 
showed the outline of her figure, and 
which, falling back with her long, floating 
hair, perfected the picture. This expres- 
sive, or, as it might almost be called, in- 
spired dance, has strange power over the 
imagination. It conjures up sensations 
belonging to Eastern skies, that even the 
finest verse can barely put into language. 
When the dance was over, a burst of such 
applause followed that it seemed as if all 
the men were in love with Delphine and 
all the women subdued by her.” 

In 1797, M. de Kriidener was appointed 
ambassador to Madrid. He hoped that in 
the warmer climate of Spain his wife would 
find it possible to live with him, but the 
appointment was subsequently cancelled, 
and he received instructions to stay at 
Copenhagen. He then arranged to meet 
her at Munich, although his friends talked 
to him of her restlessness and of her un- 
faithfulness to duty, and did all they could 
to persuade him she was not worth the 
trouble he gave himself. But in spite of 
everything the meeting proved a success. 
Juliette de Kriidener had shot up into 
maidenhood since the last time he had 
seen her, and he was so pleased with her 
and so grateful to his wife for her educa- 
tion, that, contrary to his habit, he was 
demonstrative in his praises and thanks. 
Upon her side, Madame de Kriidener was 
pleased also. “I was enchanted,” she 
wrote, “with the meeting, and to see my 
son. I bless Providence that I have seen 
my husband once more, and that I know 
how kindly his feeling towards me is, and 
that I have had an opportunity of renew- 
ing my own kind feelings towards him.” 

The result of this meeting, which took 
place at the end of the year 1797, was a 
plan for permanent reunion. M. de Krii- 
dener had been appointed ambassador to 
Berlin, and he made every preparation in 
anticipation of his wife’s return to receive 
her in the manner which he hoped would 
be best calculated to captivate her affec- 
tions, so apt to play truant. The house 
she found awaiting her was beautiful, but 
from the very first she was discontented, 
and shunned society so far as possible. 
Etiquette and court ceremonies gave her 
nervous attacks, and sometimes, just when 
she was dressing for some grand enter- 
tainment, she would disconcert the poor 
ambassador by falling into one of her 
nervous paroxysms. She created for him 
also, by her unpunctuality, the most awk- 
ward situations. The king was accus- 
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tomed to military exactitude, and it hap- 
pened upon more than one occasion that 
the whole legation was delayed by the 
ambassadress, who seemed to find it per- 
fectly impossible to conform to regulation 
as to time. In vain the patient baron 
implored her to try to be punctual, and 
equally vain were the stratagems to which, 
with diplomatic art, he resorted to deceive 
her into unintentional exactitude. Ailito- 
gether she contrived to keep him in a 
constant state of uneasiness. At official 
dinners, for instance, she was charming, 
but no sooner was dinner over and her 
husband settled at his card-table, than she 
would indemnify herself for the effort she 
had made at dinner by stretching herself 
at full length upon a sofa to brood over 
the horrors of Berlin as a residence, and 
the sullen manners of Germans. Her 
moods and vagaries became at last a pos- 
itive impediment to the embassy, and she 
Jaid hold of this to gain her own way. 
‘“M. de Kriidener,” she wrote to her con- 
fidante, Madame Armand, “has neither 
the enjoyment of domestic or any other 
kind of happiness. ... I came meaning 
to be heroic, but to go on with this sort 
of suffering is not tolerable, and / éntend 
to make a change.” 

Meantime the gravest political respon- 
sibility was resting upon her husband’s 
shoulders. Once an order arrived to de- 
clare war immediately with Prussia. The 
despatch came late one evening when the 
king and queen were actually M. de Krii- 
dener’s guests at a grand entertainment, 
but, concealing every sign of discompos- 
ure, the ambassador went through the 
ceremony of the evening and resolved, at 
the imminent risk of being sent to Sibe- 
ria, to take upon himself the responsi- 
bility of withholding the despatch until he 
should have had time to send a courier to 
Russia for further instructions. The an- 
swer to the courier’s message was several 
weeks in reaching Berlin, during which 
anxious time the ambassador, with the 
strain of the secret upon him, could 
scarcely sleep, and became seriously un- 
well. The emperor (Paul I.) had, how- 
ever, fortunately for his ambassador, 
changed his autocratic mind when the 
courier reached Russia, and the reply, 
which was in the emperor’s own hand- 
writing, was filled with professions of 
gratitude for the timely act of disobedi- 
ence. 

The change at which Madame de Krii- 
dener had hinted was soon accomplished. 
She left her husband in the summer for 
Toeplitz, always upon the plea of health, 
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promising to return when she felt able. 
But the independent life she led as a 
private individual suited her so much bet- 
ter than that of an ambassadress, that she 
resolved not to go back to Berlin. She 
first, however, went through the form of 
asking her husband’s consent; but his 
answer did not arrive so soon as she 
expected, and, without waiting for it, she 
fixed the day for her departure, and just 
as she was starting wrote to him that, 
not having heard from him, she had taken 
his permission for granted, and was leav- 
ing Teeplitz for Switzerland with her step- 
daughter Sophie, and her daughter Juli- 
ette. Her first glimpse of Switzerland, 
to her the land of perfect freedom from 
conventionality, drew tears of joy from 
her eyes; and M. de Kriidener’s touching 
letter, which she received at Geneva, had 
no power to move her. 

“Your letter of the 18th of August,” he 
wrote to her from Custrin, 27th of Au- 
gust, 1801, ‘gave me the greatest pain, 
my love. After our conversation upon 
the subject I confess to you I had no fear 
of another separation. You cannot hide 
from yourself that it is injurious to our 
children’s interests and happiness that 
we should be separated, and with the 
frankness which my affection for you de- 
mands, I will also say that your duty 
plainly points out to you the place, in the 
bosom of your united family, which you 
ought to fill. You speak of the econony 
there will be, as if it could really be more 
economical to keep up two establishments 
than one. The money I spend is not laid 
out upon pleasure or for my family: my 
position requires that I should spend 
money, and your presence makes very 
little difference in expense. Besides, as 
I have told you more than once, you are 
mistress, and may regulate expenditure 
as you think best, and entertain whom you 
will, or not at all if you choose. You 
speak of your health as another reason, 
and, of course, upon this subject no one 
has a right to dictate to you. But Jet me 
only say that it is difficult to persuade 
others that the air of the Swiss mountains 
will cure you if you cannot live in the 
healthy and moderate climate of Berlin. 
But your mind is made up, and 1 know 
that no remonstrance of mine will have 
any effect in moving you; still, I owe it 
to myself to make these remarks to you, 
and | lay upon you the responsibility of 
the consequences your action may have 
upon ourselves and our children... . If 
you had already made up your mind to 
leave me, why did you put off telling me 
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until just as you were almost starting? 
How will Sophie cometo me? You could 
more easily have found a suitable escort 
for her at Toeplitz: she will now have to 
travel either with people of whom I know 
nothing, or else alone....I1 beg that 
you will send her to me by the most direct 
route, and alone rather than with people 
of doubtful reputation ; and you must hire 
a maid and a man servant, with good 
recommendations, to accompany her on 
the journey.... May you, my dear, 
never have reason to repent your resolu- 
tion by which our own children, members 
of one family, will again become stran- 
gers to each other. I wish you may have 
every happiness and recover your health. 
I kiss Juliette, and am from my heart and 
soul your devoted friend.” 

Madame de Kriidener never saw her 
husband again. The following year, on 
the 14th of June, 1802, he died suddenly. 
The news of his death shocked her, and 
she willingly persuaded herself that she 
would have given anything to have had 
again the opportunities she had forever 
lost of proving the affection she always 
professed to feel for him. She had left 
Geneva before his death. At Coppet, 
where she had been again a constant vis- 
itor, her friends had told her she ought to 
visit Paris, and she had gone there and tak- 
en an apartment. ‘ You must goto Paris, 
and you must see Chateaubriand,” Ma- 
dame de Staél said to her, just when “ Le 
Génie du Christianisme ” was on the eve 
of publication ; “one never knows a book 
until one knows the author, and I will 
give you a letter to him.” 

MARGARET M. MAITLAND. 


From The Saturday Review. 
ALGERNON SYDNEY. 


BEHEADED DECEMBER 7, 1683. 
“ WHAT a gentleman he is! ” said Cole- 


_ ridge, as he gave his advice to “read 


Algernon Sydney.” If that advice were 
taken, we fancy that some readers would 
be surprised, not only into the same ex- 
clamation, but to find that Algernon Syd- 
ney might pass for a very moderate doc- 
trinaire of the nineteenth century. Burnet 
says: “He had studied the history of 
government in all its branches beyond any 
man I ever knew’’—that is to say, be- 
yond any man of histime. In consequence, 
he lived quite two hundred years too soon. 
He tells us in a letter from Rome of Car- 
dinal Pallavicini that “he ever aims at 





perfection, and frames ideas in his fancy 
not always proportionable to worldly busi- 
nesses, sometimes forgetting that the 
counsels, as well as the persons, of men are 
ever defective, and that in human affairs 
governors and ministers are not so much 
set to seek what is exactly good as what 
is least evil, or least evil of those things 
that he hath (séc) power to accomplish.” 
But Sydney himself had his own ideas 
about government — modern views, too — 
for following his own motto, “ Sanctus 
amor patriez dat animum,” he worked as 
he thought best for his country’s honor, 
but never gave his approval to any power 
that ruled throughout his life. Since his 
death his name has been bandied about 
by party leaders, and his works scarcely 
read, till “the cause for which Sydney 
died” has become a proverb, and the 
hopes of his life utterly ignored. Held 
up to one party as a revolutionist and in- 
cendiary, reverenced by the other as a 
martyr, probably having little in common 
with either on any occasion on which he 
has been named, we fancy that few now 
read what he himself calls a “ large treat- 
ise,” though it was “never finished, nor 
like to be.” The truth is, the constitu- 
tional struggle has passed away from the 
ground on which the battles of the seven- 
teenth century were fought, but, if we are 
less personally interested, we can be more 
impartial than Englishmen used to be. 
Algernon Sydney, as all know, was the 
second son of Robert, Earl of Leicester, 
and Dorothy, his wife, one of the North- 
umberland Percys, and was born about 
1621 or 1622. His father took him to 
Denmark when he was ten and to Paris 
when he was fourteen, besides giving him 
a good classical education, to which he 
refers his love of liberty and his high 
ideals of free government. He seems to 
have made a good impression in Paris, 
for some one told his mother that he had 
“a huge deal of wit and much sweetness 
of disposition,” and this does not seem to 
have been merely to gain her favor. And 
pote was never the mere knowledge 
of the scholar ; and though, like all great 
men, his views were higher than he could 
make practical, he was a thorough man of 
the world in the better sense of the term. 
At the age of nineteen he received a com- 
mission in his father’s regiment, and “ dis- 
tinguished himself upon all occasions with 
great gallantry.” Returning to England 
in 1643, he was taken prisoner on behalf 
of the Parliamentary party ; but, perhaps 
infiuenced by the example of his kinsman 
Essex, certainly drawn to it by his own 
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convictions, he “served for the Parlia- 
ment under the Earl of Manchester,” his 
commission being dated May Io, 1644. 
He fought at York and in other engage- 
ments, and commanded the Parliamentary 
garrison at Chichester. He rose (partly 
through the influence of his brother, Lord 
Lisle) to be lieutenant-general of the 
Irish horse and governorof Dublin. But 
he was an aristocrat and an idealist, and 
men were now coming to the front of very 
different temper than the Parliamentarians 
who had begun thestruggle. Colonel Al- 
gernon Sydney, in spite of the conspicuous 
gallantry he had displayed, was politely 
*“ bowed out” from his command, with the 
thanks of the House (April 8, May 7, 1647). 
He was then made governor of Dover, 
and nominated one of the judges who 
were to try the king in 1648; so suspicions 
of his loyalty to the insurgent leaders or 
cause had been removed, if they had ever 
existed. Probably the keen common sense 
and the lofty ideals of Sydney did not har- 
monize either with the extravagance of 
the acts and words of more advanced 
“saints,” Presbyterians or even Indepen- 
dents, or with the martial law which was 
perhaps the only method of restoring order 
to chaotic England. Thecultivated Radi- 
cal of our own day shrinks from the cari- 
cature of his principles by some of those 
with whom in theory he holds them, and 
we can with little difficulty picture to our- 
selves the disgust of Sydney with the 
fanatics who made a Commonwealth im- 
possible. He did not even attend the 
king’s trial. As a prose writer, Sydney 
may almost be placed by the side of Mil- 
ton at times ; his language is not so sono- 
rous, but his style is clear and noble (terse- 
ness is a modern accomplishment), and, 
without descending to any personal vitu- 
peration of his adversary (such as the 
great poet used, like every one else of the 
period), he seems to reduce the plots and 
plans and factions of other men to a defi- 
nite place in history at once. Such men 
cannot be very popular; their doctrines 
are caviare to the general, and it is not 
hard to see why Sydney did not take a 
leading part in English affairs during the 
Protectorate. His life during that time 
was passed in comparative retirement; in 
1654 he was at the Hague, in 1658 he was 


that was not to be, he seems to have been 
glad to make one of the three plenipoten- 
taries who were sent to the Sound. This 
business occupied him for a year, during 
which time he watched events in England 
with some apprehension, but he writes 
(May 22, 1660), “* While I am here I serve 
England . . . endeavor to advance its ia- 
terests, and follow the orders of those 
that govern it.” In June he says, “ The 
news I hear from England is punctual 
and certain enough, but my friends are so 
short in what particularly relates to my- 
self that I can make no judgment at all 
upon what they say.” He seems to have 
expected to be employed by the king, as 
his “ business had gone well,” and would 
no doubt have served England with all 
diligence. He asks his father to get a 
place for Myssenden, who had shown him 
civility in Copenhagen, observing that “I 
had promised this employment for him 
under those that formerly governed, but 
he was too monarchical for me and for my 
brethren.” Sydney appears to have been 
surprised when he finds from his father’s 
letter that even Lord Leicester simply 
meets with “no marks of displeasure,” 
can do nothing for him, and points out 
that a man who wrote gratuitously in the 
public “ Album” of Copenhagen, 


Manus hec inimica tyrannis 
Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem, 


attaching his signature to point out the 
moral, must either live in exile or quietly 
and not safely in retirement at home. Not 
having sat as a judge, legally Sydney had 
aright tothe benefits of the Act of Indem- 
nity, practically there was no safety for 
him. 

This letter changed his mind. He did 
not think of going home; but, finding him- 
self “apt to fall into toodeepa melancholy 
if he had neither business nor company to 
divert him,” and looking on the Germans 
as barbarians in the way of “ conversation 
and entertainments,” he goes to Rome. 
He wrote a most interesting letter a little 
later, pointing out his own love to his 
country, “which, if it were preserved in 
liberty and virtue, would be the most 
glorious in the world,” expressing his 
hatred of exile, and not so much justifying 





his opinions as placing them on the basis 


in England. During the whole time he | of political liberty. “My thoughts as to 


was safe, if dissatisfied with the turn that 
events had taken; but his opinions, far 
more than his actions, had made him a 
marked man. In 1659 he was appointed 
one of the Council of State “ for the resto- 
ration of the Commonwealth;” but, as 


|king and State depending upon their ac- 
| tions, no man shall be a more faithful ser- 


vant to him than I, if he make the good 
and prosperity of his people his glory; 
none more his enemy, if he doth the con- 
_trary.” From Rome Sydney writes con- 
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stantly to his father long accounts of 
Roman society, showing much observa- 
tion of character and cleverness of de- 
scription. He speaks of himself in a 
melancholy strain: though kindly received 
by many, his thoughts are bitter, for he 
would gladly return to England, but would 
never purchase pardon by “ meanness.” 
We may note that “five shillings a day 
serves” him “and two men very well for 
meat, drink, and firing.” He went to 
Frascati, where he gave himself up to 
study, that anodyne which makes life en- 
durable for great minds condemned to 
inaction. “I have not much to complain 
of, . . . less to desire, and least of all to 
be pleased with,” he says, but finds * much 
satisfaction ” in reading from sunrise till 
the evening. -He hopes by his “half 
burial” to show that he has no designs 
against the government, that he may be 
allowed to return to England (July, 1661). 
Leaving Italy he passed through Switzer- 
land into Flanders. At Brussels, while 
smarting under the disappointment of not 
being allowed to return even to live quietly 
at Penshurst, he has his portrait painted, 
which still remains at that place, to show 
the world a noble, intellectual face, with 
the stamp of thought and suffering not 
overpowering that of manliness. Now 
perhaps his sentiments began to change. 
He became a personal enemy of Charles, 
who sent (or allowed), according to Lud- 
low, ten persons to attempt to assassinate 
him in 1663. This, of course, may be be- 
lieved or not as the reader pleases. Syd- 
ney and other refugees are said to have 
offered their services to the United Prov- 
inces against England, as governed by 
Charles II. We cannot enter into par- 
ticulars of the state of Europe at that 
time; but it may be well to remember that 
Spain was losing ground, that France and 
Turkey were the great powers of Europe, 
threatening as far as possible to absorb 
or overawe the rest; and that France was 
opposed by an alliance of the “ Protes- 
tant” States. England, except for a 
short time under Cromwell, and again in 
the Dutch wars, did not act vigorously, 
but both European parties objected to her 
weight on the other side. The aim of 
Louis XIV., the history-maker of Europe 
at this time, was to increase the differ- 
ences among the allies, who, moved by 
religious zeal, or jealousy, or fear, were 
arrayed against the growing foe. The 
history of Europe and of English politics 
to a great extent centres round the French 
king, who represented Roman Cathol- 
icism and arbitrary monarchy, while the 





allies, on the whole, were “ Protestant ” 
and slightly democratic. 

We must briefly narrate the part which 
Sydney took after returning to England in 
1667, on his father’s and his own request, 
backed by the ambassador Saville’s repre- 
sentations. Saville himself was a man of 
some mental power, and is said to have 
observed that “there were but two sub- 
jects in nature worth a wise man’s 
thoughts, religion and government.” He 
stood for Bramber and Guildford in two 
successive years, but, for different rea- 
sons, neither his friends nor his enemies 
wished him to enter Parliament. It is 
sometimes forgotten when Sydney is 
called a firebrand and a republican what 
sort of government it was which he op- 
posed. The dangers of * Popery,” which 
the country did believe in, were little in 
comparison with those of the most arbi- 
trary monarchy, which it overlooked. A 
modern writer might think Sydney’s * Dis- 
courses ” too much tinged with the fashion 
of referring all to Scripture history, but 
he would very likely find that in little else 
could he criticise the sentiments. It 
might be well to quote passages from the 
book, but space forbids this. Let it be 
stated, therefore, that it contains argu- 
ments in favor of a mixed government, of 
the doctrines of personal liberty, and of 
the non-exemption of any from law. This 
law is the will of the nation, of which the 
highest ruler, like the judges he appoints, 
is merely the voice. Sydney is however 
no advocate of democracy, and a very 
staunch upholder of law and order. As 
Coleridge quaintly says, “His style re- 
minds you as little of books as of black- 
guards.” It may be easily understood 
that a man with such sentiments found it 
hard to restrain himself in the state of 
affairs in England. He does not seem to 
have pleased any one. He was suspected 
of being a pensioner of France, because 
he advised against the war which was the 
one patriotic idea that Parliament could 
attain to. Nearly every one bribed or was 
bribed on one side — the king most of all 
by Louis, in those secret treaties by which, 
to put it shortly, Louis supported Charles 
in English politics, that Charles might 
support no one else in European strug- 
gles. Can we conceive a state of things 
in which a king of England contrived to 
double Parliamentary grants, when given, 
by bribing members of the opposition, as 
every one very soon knew, while State 
interests were disposed of by intrigues of 
men and women equally infamous? It 
was a difficult position when, as Sydney 
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says, a minister who would not accept 
bribes had to resign, “ because he made 
nothing of his place, and shamed them 
that did.” 

The time is one which it is humiliating 
to us to read of, and must have been be- 
yond words difficult to live in. We 
scarcely know what Sydney really did. 
He was opposed to the government. So 
were many honorable men in England. 
Failing to excite the country by any other 
means, we cannot help seeing now that 
they were not sorry to encourage the agi- 
tation against Popery ; they certainly were 
not opposed to accepting the aid of Louis. 
He might be sincere, Charles was not. It 
does not seem to be clear whether Sydney 
accepted money from Barillon, we think 
that le did; but, it may be argued, with 
no unworthy motives. Lord Russell, who 
wished to have no commerce with people 
who could be gained by money, was an 
extraordinary exception to a general rule. 
The struggle was far from being one of 
vice against virtue. ‘ We have few great 
men,” says William Russell, and if in 
1883 the principles on one side commend 
themselves to us, the practice on both is, 
on the whole, nearly equally disgusting. 
Those who have studied this period will 
admit that this word is not too strong. 
Sydney was perfectly justified in oppos- 
ing the government, and the court were 
perfectly justified in regarding the coun- 
try party as men who must be put out of 
the way. The “Rye House plot” is a 
matter of history; there probably was 
plenty of discontent and sedition in the 
air, and as probably, perhaps, Russell and 
Sydney were too much occupied in matur- 
ing greater plans to care for such petty 
intrigues. However, it was sufficient, the 
excuse was found, or made, for ridding 
the king of powerful enemies. We do 
not blame Charles in the least. It is the 
logical result of arbitrary monarchy that it 
must cut down “the highest poppies ” in 
time of danger. 

“The year 1683,” says Lord J. Russell 
in 1820, “‘ was nearly fatal to the liberties 
of England.” It was an eventful year for 
Europe, when the Turkish power re- 
ceived such a defeat at Vienna, Colbert 
died in France, and Russell and Sydney 
were executed in England. In our coun- 
try the times were out of joint when such 
men could be forced into opposition to law 
and order, “as it appeared by custom 
establish.” Sydney thoroughly approved 
of the Parliamentary opposition, and, like 





But dark days were at hand. Shaftes- 
bury fled to Holland, and died there; 
Louis did not encourage the hopes of the 
party. All was stormy in the prospects 
of the opposition, whose leaders were 
implicated in a plot, which, supposing it 
to have existed on their part, would have 
been “ worse than a crime —a blunder.” 
Russell suffered in July, 1683; Sydney 
was brought to trial in November, after 
several months’ imprisonment. Lord 
Howard, of whom Charles himself de- 
clared that he was such a rogue that he 
did not believe that any conspirators 
would trust him, was the chief witness in 
both cases. Sydney was arraigned for 
high treason, conspiracy, and rebellion, 
for sending Aaron Smith to the Scots to 
obtain their co-operation, for being at a 
treasonable meeting on June 30th, and for 
writing that “the king was subject unto 
the law of God as he is a king; to the 
people that makes him a king, inasmuch 
as he is king” .. . “and must be content 
to submit his interest to theirs.” ... 
“We may therefore change or take away 
kings,” etc. Sydney certainly held suck 
views, and we cannot wonder that as 
times went, even if the law had to be a 
little strained, the court held it necessary 
to do away with him. 

The trial is fairly well known; Sydney 
defended himself with moderation and abil- 
ity, and men of any political party will prob- 
ably now agree in the summary given by 
Lord J. Russell. He was tried by a jury, 
many of whom were not freeholders.. The 
first witnesses were Rumsey and West, 
each of whom professed to have heard what 
he knew from the other. Lord Howard 
was the only direct witness, and the evi- 
dence required by law was filled up witha 
MS. book written some years before relat- 
ing to conspiracies against Nero and Ca- 
ligula. But evidence matters not wherever 
it is a duel 2 outrance between king and 
country, even in England, and, as Parlia- 
ment after the Revolution reversed the 
sentence, the most staunch upholder of the 
State may believe that it was what we com- 
monly call a judicial murder. Some short 
notes on details of his trial may perhaps 
serve to confirm the favorable view of Syd- 
ney’s principles. Barillon had before said: 
“The Sieur Algernon Sydney is a man of 
great views and very high designs, which 
tend to the establishment of a republic.” 
Sydney points out that the libel com- 
plained of is in answer to Sir R. Filmore’s 


_book, written to prove that the king is 


the others, was glad to see the Prince of bound by no law, and that even Cromwell 


Orange visit England in 1681. 


| could not bear the doctrine, “ Possession 
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is the right to power,” though he was a 
tyrant. “You need not wonder that I 
call him tyrant; I did so every day in his 
life, and acted against him too.” He dic- 
tated his apology or defence to Ducas, in 
which he sums up his life, and shows how 
he was warned that, if taken, he should 
infallibly be condemned “before such 
judges and juryes ”’ as he “ should be tryed 
by.” “I think I may say I did once save 
his [the king’s] life, but I am sure I never 
endeavoured to take it away.” The judge 
seemed to lay “ very much weight on the 
old cause, with which I am so well satis- 
fyed as contentedly to dye for it.” Syd- 
ney had long ago indignantly denied that 
he was an “atheist,” and it was not out 
of mere compliance with fashion that he 
penned the fervent prayer with which he 
concluded. 

He was executed on December 7, 1683. 
As he laid his head on the block the exe- 
cutioner, as was customary, asked “if he 
would rise again.” “Not till the resur- 
rection of the just,” said Sydney, giving 
the word to “Strike!” Politics are out 
of place here. It is sufficient to say that 
the closest study of his life, letters, and 
works only serves to confirm the opinion 
that he was what Charles II. himself 
called Algernon Sydney, “homme de 
coeur et d’esprit.” 


From The Spectator. 
PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. 


In Mr. MacColl’s paper, published in 
the Fortnightly for July, on the princess 
Alice, —the depth of pathos in whose 
letters, by the way, he brings out with 
singular success,—he touches a weak 
article in the theology of some of the Re- 
formed Churches, — namely, the condem- 
nation of prayers for the dead. This has 
always seemed to us to admit of only one 
kind of justification, and that a justifica- 
tion which it cannot plead, —we mean 
the plea that the condition of the dead is 
unchangeable, that by death they are 
turned, as it were, tostone. The princess 
records in one of her letters, after the 
loss of her youngest boy, that the eldest 
‘talways prays for Frittie;” and as Mr. 
MacColl justly remarks, this is simply 
natural, and is even shown to be so by 
th: practice of the unsophisticated child. 
Mr. MacColl declares that “to forbid 
prayers for the dead is to undermine the 
doctrine of prayers for the living.” And 
there we agree with him most completely, 





since the dead, if their spirits are what 
they were at all, cannot be unchangeable, 
cannot be beyond the power of God, can- 
not be beyond the reach of prayer. Of 
course we know the sort of ground on 
which prayers for the dead have been 
held to be superstitious and heretical. 
This is held by those who think that 
“probation ” is strictly limited to this life, 
and that an alternative of absolute bless- 
edness or absolute misery is hereafter 
certain. Such persons hold that the habit 
of praying for the dead cannot even be 
innocent, since it must take the form 
either of a prayer for what is alread 

granted, — which implies distrust of God, 
—or else a prayer for what is already 
refused, which implies rebellion of heart 
against him. The answer, of course, is 
that we have no assurance in revelation 
that probation is absolutely limited by 
this life for all alike; the subject is not 
even explicitly dealt with in the New 
Testament. And even if that were so, 
and nothing seems more unlikely, none 
the less we could not be in any way as- 
sured that the state of those who. are 
beyound the veil is unchangeable, that 
the blessedness of those who are blessed 
admits of no increase, and the misery of 
those who are miserable of no decrease. 
Except in the presence of a positive di- 
vine revelation to the contrary — of which 
no one even pretends to produce evidence 
—the natural assumption is, that what- 
ever prayer tends to do for one who is 
living on earth, it equally tends to do for 
one who is living in the stage beyond. 
As Mr. MacColl says, those who make 
light of the efficacy of prayers for the 
dead are in a fair way to make light of 
the efficacy of prayers for the living. If 
it is argued that they are useless because 
God may be absolutely trusted to do the 
best for the dead without our prayers, 
why, that applies just as much to the liv- 
ing as tothe dead. And if it is argued 
that after death their state is so absolutely 
unalterable that no prayers can avail them 
anything, the natural inference is that 
long before death that crystallization of 
their destiny must have set in which 
turned to petrifaction afterwards. If the 
positive instruction to pray for each other 
is to apply to this life only, why was it 
not carefully limited to the domain of this 
life by those who taught us to pray? Is 
it not obvious that what was intended was 
to foster in man’s heart the habit of pour- 
ing forth all his desires and wants freely 
to God? And if those desires and wants 
do not stop short at the grave, if they 
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affect as much those who have passed 
beyond it, as those who are on this side 
of it, it can be nothing but the most arti- 
ficial and unnatural of arrangements to 
teach us to divide our desires into two 
strictly separated classes, of which those 
belonging to one are never again to be 
breathed to God, while those belonging 
to the other are to be poured forth with 
all the old fervor. What teaching could 
be better adapted to make the invisible 
world unreal to us than this complete 
ignoring, in our intercourse with God, of 
all the affections which connect us with 
the world beyond,—this sedulous re- 
straining of our thoughts to those who 
are still with us in the visible frame of 
things? If men once ignore the dead in 
their prayers, those who are gone will 
become dead to them in a quite new sense, 
— nay, the world of the highest life will 
become dead to them also. As itis the 
very highest effect of prayer to connect 
the unseen with the seen world, and to 
convince men that God has regard tothe 
cry of man, when it is in accordance’ with 
his spirit, nothing seems to us more fatal 
to that highest use of prayer than to rep- 
resent it as strictly limited in its scope to 
those who are still with us, and entirely 
without possible result on those who are 
gone from us. How could the conception 
of “the whole family in heaven and earth ” 
be a true one, if the members of it who 
are on one side of the grave may properly 
pray only for those who are on the same 
side as themselves, but should treat those 
who are on the other side of it as beyond 
the range even of their intercessions? 
That is zo¢ one family, half of which may 
not even pray to God for blessings on the 
other half. 

The horror felt of prayers for the dead 
in some theological circles is justified, we 
believe, by the argument that, if once we 
begin to think of the condition of any one 
who is beyond the grave as changeable at 
all, we shall get into the habit of thinking 
that even if we are as evil and selfish as 
we please in this life,even if we delay 
repentance till after all the evil enjoy- 
ments of life have been exhausted, we 
may yet rescue ourselves, or be rescued 
by others, from that misery we deserve, 
by change of heart in the world beyond. 
But the true answer to this is, not to as- 
sume a single arbitrary point like the 
moment of death, as the point when change 
for all alike becomes hopeless, —a doc- 
trine which seems to us as little founded 
in Scripture as it is in the evidence of 
human nature, — but to show that whether 





on this side of the grave or on the other, 
a character once matured is so obstinate 
in its habits, so difficult to change, so 
moulded by its own former acts of choice, 
that the hope of any sudden revolution in 
its tastes and preferences is far more of a 
dream than of a reasonable expectation. 
It simply cannot be that a child who dies 
at ten or twelve has a character as formed 
as a man who lives to fifty or sixty; and 
if so, even the selfish child who dies at 
ten or twelve must be much more open to 
the higher spiritual influences which affect 
the next life than the man who lives to 
fifty or sixty, after a long career of steady 
resistance to those spiritual influences, 
can be conceived to be. The true teach- 
ing surely is, that prayer for others can 
never hurt, and may often help them; but 
that it can never help as much those who 
have set the grain of their own characters 
steadfastly against doing that for which 
we pray on their behalf, as it can those 
who are yet in the stage of growth in 
which every influence tells. Prayer for 
those who, with numberless faults, have 
died young, must, we should think, always 
be far more hopeful than prayer for those 
who, though they are still living, are liv- 
ing with all their faults hardened into the 
rigidity of habitual sins. Neither prayer 
may be wasted; both may do good; but 
the reasonable thing certainly is to hope 
more from the prayer for those, — whether 
living or dead,—who are not yet con- 
firmed in evil, than for those, whether 
living or dead, who are so confirmed. It 
is not death that makes the difference. 
If the earnest prayer of a good man avails 
much, it yet avails more for those who 
have not hardened their hearts against 
the drift of such a prayer, than for those 
who have; and this even though he who 
is so hardening his heart to the influence 
of such prayers be still in the body, while 
he who is opening his heart to the influ- 
ence of such prayers has been delivered 
from the burden of the flesh. It is not 
death which makes the difference, it is 
the life of him for whom the prayer is 
breathed. On the life which is growing 
more and more intractable to such 
prayers, whether it be embodied or dis- 
embodied, the prayer can have little effect, 
just as a touch will have but little effect 
on the course of a landslip. On the life 
which is growing more and more sensi- 
tive to the influence of such prayers, 
whether it be embodied or disembodied, 
a prayer may have, under the providence 
of God, great effect, and may even form 
the turning-point of a career. But that 
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is a doctrine which does not open any 
very sanguine hope of the effect of inter- 
cessory prayer on the future of those who 
have used ill along probation here, though 
it may open much hope of the effect of 
prayer on those who have had here the 
mere shadow of a probation, with hardly 
any experience of We fascination of good, 
and with the fullest experience of the at- 
tractions of evil. 

But the great danger of forbidding 
prayers for the dead is,as Mr. MacColl 
says, that it must tend to discourage 
prayer altogether. If the heart may not 
pour itself out to God freely, it will soon 
cease to pour itself out atall. And clearly 
it cannot pour itself out freely unless it 
can say its say about both worlds, about 
those who are wholly in the one world, as 
well as about those whose life is partly in 
the one and partly in the other. “ Where 
the treasure is, there will the heart be 
also;” and if the treasure is in the other 
world, to forbid the heart to be there too 
is fatal. And how can any one pray to 
God except for that for which his whole 
heart craves? 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
WALLENSTEIN. 


THERE are many aspects under which 
it is interesting to contemplate the com- 
plex, grandiose soldier-politician who is 
one of the strangest and most mysterious 
figures of the picturesque seventeenth 
century; and there are ample materials 
for many thoughts about Wallenstein. 

The great problem for the student is, 
how far Wallenstein was only selfishly 
ambitious ; or how far he was truly great, 
actuated by motives which transcended 
personal aims, and which had for object 
the good of his country and the service of 
humanity. We want to understand the 
true value of this dark, perplexing, colos- 
sal figure, which towers so loftily, in 
gloomy grandeur and in mysterious mean- 
ing, above the wars, the politics, the 
intrigues, of his distracted land and turbu- 
lent time. 

Of his capacity as politician, or as war- 
rior, there can be but little question. 
What, then, were the motives which im- 
pelled this born leader of men to act as he 
did act? His failure in ultimate success 
is, it must be recollected, to be attributed 
to the murder which cut short his action. 
Had he lived he would, probably, have 
changed the current of European events; 





and he might have produced beneficial 
results which would have rendered his 
reputation clear and far-shining, resplen- 
dent in glory, and duly honored by his- 
tory. 

In any attempt to portray and analyze 
that dark, picturesque, complex Wallen- 
stein, who certainly remains always ma- 
jestic, if not always certainly great, it is 
natural to begin by regarding him under 
the dim, mystic starlight of astrology. 
Johann Kepler worked out the horoscope 
of the remarkable infant born at 4 P.M. on 
September 14, 1583. The great astrono- 
mer, who, like most of the men of science 
of his time, was also partly an astrologer, 
points out that Wallenstein was born un- 
der a combination of Saturn and Jupiter, 
both in the “ first house,” or astrological 
house of life. Saturn, the “‘swart star,” 
inspires melancholy, wild thought, dark 
ambition, contempt of human authority, 
disregard of religion; and induces an 
absence of human tenderness and soft- 
ness. Men born under Saturn are quar- 
relsome, impatient, haughty; but when 
they are also under the counter-influence 
of brilliant Jupiter, there is ground for 
hope that such dark and dangerous char- 
acteristics will soften and brighten with 
the progress of the years; while the regal 
planet develops a thirst for glory and for 
power, lends defiant daring, and inspires 
reckless courage. The combination of 
saturnine and jovialistic influences prom- 
ises greatness, but predicts danger. A 
man born under this joint aspect will play 
a lofty part, will do great deeds, will pro- 
voke mighty enemies; but will, in the 
main, prevail andrule. It is a combina- 
tion which points to a great career and 
fortune. Elizabeth of England was born 
under the same astral aspect. Wallen- 
stein’s high path of life seems lighted 
always by the stars; and behind his ma- 
jestic figure we fancy always great planets 
gleaming out of skyey darkness. 

When first the young hero awoke to 
ambition, he could hardly do other than 
seek to serve the emperor. The Empire 
was splendid and supreme. It was the 
overwhelming force in disunited Germany. 
It possessed tradition, wealth, and the 
support of the Church. It was, indeed, 
like an iceberg in spring, undermined be- 
neath the water-line, but towering in terri- 
ble majesty above the warring waves. 
Wallenstein was, in the opening of his 
career, impelled chiefly, if not solely, by 
ambition. His nobler aims were to grow 
out of his experience of life, war, and poli- 
tics. Itneeded time todevelop his higher ~ 
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individualism out of his lower self. Suc- 
cess cleared his mind of self-seeking. It 
was most natural that the poor young 
Bohemian noble, aspiring as adventurous, 
should devote his sword to the service of 
the magnificent and munificent house of 
Austria. The eager young soldier could 
see only the surface, and could not read 
the hidden signs of the troublous times. 
He wanted to succeed by joining himself 
to success. He wished for reward from 
the power most capable of royally recom- 
pensing ability. Conscious of his own 
supreme power, he judged — and from his 
then point of view judged rightly — that 
Ferdinand would recognize his valor and 
his talents by honors, titles, ample pay. 
Nominally a Catholic, his nature was not 
religious. He had no clear convictions, 
and was politician rather than theologian. 
He turned deaf ears towards the music of 
the spheres, though he bent credulous 
eyes upon the fate-ruling stars. If his 
soul had a Heaven, he pierced into that 
Heaven no deeper than to its stars. 


Many a one 
Owes to his country his religion ; 
And in another would as strongly grow, 
Had but his nurse or mother taught him so. 


But the man was magnanimous and was 
no bigot. He had insight into the truth 
of things, and he saw that Vienna could 
never succeed in extirpating irrepressible 
Protestantism in Germany. The Thirty 
Years’ War was concluded upon the basis 
upon which Wallenstein worked. Peace 
was produced by adopting the principles 
for which he bled. He learned to distrust 
the emperor, to detest the prejudices and 
superstitions of priest-led Vienna. The 
influence of priestly intrigue and of court 
cabal grew hateful tohim. He was weary 
of ambition; for himself he had nothing 
more to desire ; and he strove for a peace 
which should accord equal rights to Prot- 
estant and to Catholic. The Peace of 
Westphalia enacted all that Wallenstein 
had striven for; but that peace was con- 
cluded in 1648, and Wallenstein was mur- 
dered in 1634. Exhausted Vienna was 
compelled to make a peace which granted 
the great thing which Germany needed; 
but the years between 1634 and 1648 were 
a time of waste and wanton bloodshed, of 
devastating wars, and of uncounted human 
misery and loss. Another proof of Wal- 
lenstein’s sagacity is that in 1648 the 
Swedes had acquired a strong hold in 
Germany; while French conquests in- 
cluded Austrian Alsatia, Strasburg, Phil- 
ipsburg, Metz, Toul, Verdun. Had peace 





been concluded in 1634, neither Sweden 
nor France would have made such con- 
quests of German territory. 

The emperor could well afford to be 
liberal in paying the price of blood to the 
conspirators who assassinated Friedland ; 
for the extent of the duke’s confiscated 
property was enormous. His widow 
received only the small estate of Neu- 
schoss; his only child, Maria Elizabeth, 
married, after the murder of her father, a 
Count Kaunitz; Wallenstein’s heir sank 
into obscurity. 

The death of Wallenstein aroused great 
controversy in Italy. Von Ranke found 
in the Corsini library, “ Difesa sopra la 
morte di Waldstain;” “Il lamento di 
Alberto Waldstain con S. Ma. Cesarea; ” 
“ Causa e morte di Walstain.” 

The Italian tendency is to exculpate 
him, an old man, without heirs male, from 
any conspiracy to attain the Imperial 
throne for himself. They thought in Italy 
that, had Wallenstein entertained the 
ideas and projects attributed to him, he. 
would have proceeded more in the man- 
ner of Cesar Borgia. Speech in Italy 
was then comparatively free; but in the 
Imperial domains it was strictly re- 
strained. The court published, in Octo- 
ber, 1634, a “ Report,” in which Wallen- 
stein is accused of a conspiracy of a worse 
character than that of Catiline. The more 
than doubtful evidence of Khevenhiller 
and of Sesyma Raschin was freely used to 
criminate the dead general. Nothing 
was allowed to be published except by 
authority; and authority exerted itself to 
the utmost to blacken the character, and 
to distort the motives, of the great man 
that it had executed without trial by means 
of murder. 

Living in a time of dissimulation and 
intrigue, the mind of Wallenstein had ac- 
quired a tortuous bent; and his sinuous 
negotiations have done much to throw 
doubt upon the singleness of his aim or 
the purity of his purpose. He had not 
the “single eye;” nor was he too great 
for complicated policy. His trail is often 
difficult to follow ; but it seems clear that, 
with time, and great responsibility, his 
vision became clearer and his objects be- 
came national. He rose on stepping- 
stones of his dead self to higher things. 
His late devotion to the right cause was 
punished by murder; and the efforts of 
his enemies to confuse evidence have 
tended to leave his name and fame as 
problems in history; and yet it seems to 
me that his motives may be traced, and 
that he rose — towards the end of his ca- 
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THE PRINCE 


reer —to be a man who may fairly be 
called great. 
H. Scuutz WILson. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE PRINCE OF ORANGE. 


THE death of the Prince of Orange has 
served to remind the world of the compli- 
cated nature of the relations between the 
different States of Europe. Little seems 
to have been known of the prince himself, 
even in his own country. He was a man 
of a retiring disposition, and supposed to 
have scientific tastes, It is so much the 
rule that a prince who lives a quiet life 
should be credited with the most remark- 
able scientific, artistic, or literary genius, 
that the stories told about the heir to the 
crown of the Netherlands may possibly 
have been nothing but gossip. We have, 
however, M. Renan’s word for it that the 
scientific curiosity of the late Prince of 
Orange was something more than what is 
commonly called by that name, —a kindly 
taste for animal pets, and a certain readi- 
ness to pick up such kinds of useful infor- 
mation as can be learned at second hand 
without trouble, and with occasional help 
from the milder forms of magic in the 
shape ofexperiments. Beyond this vague 
reputation for intelligence and love of 
knowledge, the prince has been made the 
subject of a good deal of personal and 
scandalous tittle-tattle with which healthy- 
minded people will have as little as possi- 
ble todo. This gossip has, however, never 
contained anything which reflected either 
upon his honor or his kindliness. If there 
was no reason to suppose that the prince 
would have become a ruler of any vigor, 
neither was there anything to show that 
he would have failed in the discharge of 
the duties of a constitutional sovereign. 

The death of the Prince of Orange has 
attracted particular attention because he 
was the last male of the Orange line of 
the house of Nassau. It will become ex- 
tinct with his father, the present king of 
the Netherlands. The present royal fam- 
ily of Holland are not indeed the direct 
representatives of the great Princes of 
Orange of the family of Nassau who did 
such wonderful things in war and politics 
for more than a century and a half. It is 
even only by a family custom that they 
continued to use the name of Orange at 
all. The principality was resumed by 
Louis XIV., and the title passed legally 
to the first king of Prussia. Neverthe- 
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less the Dutch branch of the Nassaus 
were in a general way the representatives 
of William the Silent, if not by strict de- 
scent, at least in public opinion, and no 
other branch of the family will ever again 
be able to call itself by the famous name 
of Orange Nassau. 

Although, however, there is a very re 
spectable kind of regret felt among people 
of any knowledge and intelligence when a 
great family comes to an end, it was not 
only because he was the last of his house 
that the death of the Prince of Orange 
was a political event. There was a gen- 
eral feeling that the want of a male beir 
to the king of the Netherlands might pos- 
sibly cause a dispute over the succession. 
The kingdom of the Netherlands was 
created by an arrangement among the 
great powers of Europe after the abdica- 
tion of the emperor Napoleon at Fon- 
tainebleau, with the intention that it should 
be a barrier against any future attempt of 
the French to resume his policy, if an in- 
sane love of war and personal aggrandize- 
ment can be called by that name. With 
this object the powers made an artificial 
kingdom of the Netherlands, including 
Belgium, which fell to pieces within twenty 
years. But although the powers were 
compelled to see their handiwork de- 
stroyed, they were far from consenting to 
give up their right of control over the 
fragments of the barrier raised against 
France. The position both of Belgium 
and the Netherlands has consequently 
been settled by treaty, and cannot be mod- 
ified without common consent. In the 
case of the latter the question is compli- 
cated by the fact that the different States 
now ruled by the same king descend by 
a different rule of inheritance. In the 
grand duchy of Luxembourg the Salic 
law prevails, and it must be separated 
from the crown of Holland on the death 
of the present king, whose only surviving 
child is a daughter. There will thengbe 
considerable difficulty in deciding as to 
who is really entitled to the duchy, and 
with the help-of a little good will a very 
pretty quarrel on the subject may be got 
up between France and Germany. Neither 
is the way very clear as regards Holland 
itself. It is true that, as the Salic law 
does not exist there, the throne will de- 
scend quietly enough to the present king’s 
daughter. But if she should die young, a 
very considerable difficulty will present 
itself for settlement. Failing a direct rep- 
resentative of the king, his heir must 
either be the Count of Nassau, the repre- 
| sentative of the elder and German line of 
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the family who was deprived of his terri- 
tory by Prussia in 1866, or else a gentle- 
man at present colonel in the German 
army who descends from the Princes of 
Orange by marriage. If it were perfectly 
certain that the Dutch would be left to 
settle the matter for themselves no anxiety 
need be felt on the subject. They would 
choose one of the two candidates, or per- 
haps they would choose neither, but sim- 
ply fali back on the old republican form 
of government, or some imitation of it. 
There is, however, a possibility that the 
Dutch might not be left to settle it for 
themselves. Since the publication of the 
shameless proposals for the robbery of 
Belgium made in the name of Napoleon 
JI. to Prussia there has always been a 
fear that some fine day Germany and 
France might settle their little differences 
at the expense of a third party. That 
third party would naturally be the Low 
Countries, Belgian and Dutch; and then 
England at least would find its position 
in Europe materially altered. With a 
disputed succession in Holland, the temp- 
tation to make some brigand-like arrange- 
ment would, it is supposed, become very 
strong — so strong as to be irresistible. 

It would be rash to assert that anything 
is impossible in European politics; but a 
person must be afflicted with nerves of a 
most painful sensibility if he is disturbed 
by a prospect of this sort. Nothing can 
be more certain than that no kind of senti- 
mentality or moral sublime will be allowed 
to stand in the way of the interests of 
Germany by Prince Bismarck, or by any 
statesman trained in his school. . He 
knows that sentimentality leads to deser- 
tions of garrisons and then to needless 
slaughter, and that the moral sublime 
commonly ends in sending round the hat. 
If, therefore, the interests of Germany 
ever become incompatible with the inde- 
pendence of Holland, there is no need to 
point out what is likely to be the conse- 
quence. There is no reason to suppose 
that any such incompatibility will be dis- 
covered, and until it is Germany will be 
as little likely to attack Holland as any 
other power. The history of the last thir- 
teen years shows that the statesman who 
governs the German Empire is not likely 
to be guilty of the folly of encouraging 
war for war’s sake. He has gained what- 
ever was essential by fighting, and can 
now afford to seek peace and ensue it; 
and, if Germany does not attack Holland, 
who will? The Dutch will certainly not 
be disturbed at the mostly imaginary dan- 
gers before them, and they must be very 


A TRUE STORY. 


destitute of a sense of the ridiculous if 
they do not laugh at the solemn tone of 
the Parisian papers, which condole with 
them on the risks run by the freedom oi 
theircountry. They know very well who it 
was who offered to divide the Low Coun. 
tries by way of general settlement, and 
with whom. They also know what has 
happened to Tonquin, Tunis, Madagascar, 
and Morocco since then ; and, lastly, they 
know well that Germany has not touched 
a square inch of anybody’s land since its 
victory. 


From Cassell’s Magazine. 
TAME SNAKES: A TRUE STORY. 


BY WALTER SEVERN, 


On a dull afternoon during the Easter 
recess of 1872, 1 went out for a holiday 
stroll towards the river at Chelsea, and on 
finding myself near to that Dutch-looking 
quarter, Cheyne Walk, I determined to 
discover the abode of an old friend, who I 
had reason to know lodged in the locality. 
As I knew he was an inveterate smoker, I 
inquired about him at a tobacconist’s, who 
told me that he had apartments in one of 
the quaint old houses with ornamental 
iron gates. 

On passing through the gate and ring- 
ing the bell, the door was opentd by an 
individual in shirt-sleeves, who informed 
me that my friend was away. Attracted 
by the gentlemanly bearing of the coatless 
individual, whom I had at first taken for 
a carpenter, I remained talking to him 
about the quaintness of the old hall and 
its paintings. I am sure we both felt that 
there was something sympathetic in our 
natures — perhaps this consisted in a 
touch of esthetic Bohemianism —at all 
events, he pressed me to stay and smoke 
with him. 

We sat in the front parlor, and chatted 
pleasantly over a log fire which was burn- 
ing in a fireplace from which the grate 
had been removed. Of course we soon 
discovered that we had mutual friends — 
where did I ever go, or whom did I ever 
meet, without making this discovery? 
After a time, I began to look round the 





room: no Carpet, an old table, a dilapi- 
| dated sofa, and a few chairs — an impres- 
| sion of curious untidiness was left on my 
| mind. 

While looking at some small pictures 
| hanging crooked on the wall, I noticed, 
| what struck me as being very odd, a red 
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blanket protruding from a hole in the 
wainscoting, near the mantelpiece. In 
reply to my inquiry as to what this meant, 
my host said, ** Oh! that is where we keep 
our snakes; are you afraid of snakes?” 
Before I could stammer out a reply, and 
while 1 was trying to steady my nerves, 
he thrust in his arm, and pulled out with 
the blanket a lot of serpents, which tum- 
bled on to the ground and the table. An- 
other dive brought out the rest of the 
blanket, and with it ¢wo darge snakes, 
which he informed me were special favor- 
ites ——a python and a boa constrictor. 
These at once coiled themselves all round 
my host’s body, in and out of his arms, 
and about his neck. 

Dazed with astonishment and shaking 
with fear, I tried to retreat, but he assured 
me in winning accents and soft words, that 
the “dear things” were quite tame; and 
for some minutes we stood, I close to the 
window — which I thought might afford a 
means of escape — and he between me 
and the door. Suddenly my eccentric 
host, who had very large, excited eyes, 
called out that he must really fetch down 
his wife, and shovelling off the two mon- 
sters on to the floor (which he did not do 
without some difficulty), he darted from 
the room, closing the door behind him. 


I leave you, kind readers, to imagine my 
feelings !* I experienced a creepy sensa- 
tion in my hair, and strange feelings of 
fascination, faintness, and fear stole over 
me, as I stood rooted to the floor, afraid 
even to look round at my possible window- 
escape. The two huge monsters crawled 
stealthily up the sofa, and kept stretching 
out their necks to gaze at me, their forked 
tongues jerking in and out, and their eyes 
staring with what seemed to me a devilish 
inquisitiveness. Dante’s Inferno, the Lao- 
coon group, and other horrors, filled my 
brain. 

The silence was only disturbed by the 
beating of my poor heart, and J knew not 
how long it was before the door opened, 
and my host reappeared with a pretty lady, 
who, after a smiling curtsy to me, lifted 
the snakes from the sofa, or rather, lean- 
ing towards them, allowed them to entwine 
themselves quickly round her comely fig- 
ure. Although still frightened, I began to 
heave sighs of relief, and I could not help 
being impressed by the picturesqueness 
ofthe scene. The lady’s black velvet bod- 
ice showed off to great advantage the large 
snake-coils, with their curious markings, 
and her rich brown hair was soon charm- 
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ingly ruffled by the caresses of the snakes 
as they poked their noses through it. In 
a few minutes two little girls appeared, 
and tripping up to their mother, began 
playing with the snakes, calling the boa 
“‘Cieopatra dear,” and actually kissing 1#® _ 
nose, until the snake tried impatiently te” 
withdraw its neck from their fond litth 
hands. 7 

Mrs. M., who seemed overweighted with 
the two snakes, asked her husband to re- 
lieve her of the python, and she then pro- 
posed that we should have some coffee, 
which was brought in by the little girls. 
By this time I had regained my self-pos- 
session, and watched her with the keen 
interest of an artist as she poured out the 
coffee, and tapped occasionally the head of 
the boa, which was inquisitively stretched 
out towards me. During this time the 
smaller snakes were all about the room, a 
green one half hidden in the blotting-book 
and others hanging from the table and 
chairs, and from Mr. M.’s pockets. 

Several months after this adventure, I 
happened to be at arather smart wedding, 
and meeting Lord Arthur Russell (who I 
knew was a lover of snakes), I narrated 
the circumstances to him, and was rather 
taken aback by his proposal that we should 
go away, there and then, in a hansom cab 
to Chelsea. “Surely,” I exclaimed, “ you 
don’t propose to leave this goodly com- 
pany” (Mr. Gladstone was there, among 
many other celebrities) “and this goodly 
cheer, to see the snakes? 


The guests are met, the feast is set: 
Mayst hear the merry din.” 


But he was evidently determined. So off 
we drove to Cheyne Walk, where we for- 
tunately found the snake-charmers at 
home, and saw much the same scene that 
I have already described. Lord Arthur 
was more venturesome than I was, and 
got one of the smaller reptiles up his 
sleeve, and Mr. M. had to come to the 
rescue, and draw it forth through his shirt- 
cuff. We were showna very perfect skin, 
apparently about three yards long, which 
Mr. M. coolly told us the boa had cast 
while in bed with him one cold night. He 
felt “the poor thing fretting about,” and 
kept telling it to be quiet, but it would 
persist in squeezing between his legs and 
feet, and in the morning he found that it 
had shed its skin! 

Mr. and Mrs, M. informed us that once, 
when they were away for two months, they 
left the two big snakes in charge of a 
keeper at the Zoo. On their return, the 
keeper said that if they had delayed much 
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longer the boa might have died, as it was 
refusing food; and when he produced the 
snake, it recognized Mrs. M.’s voice, and 
sprang at her with such vehement affec- 
tion as nearly to upset her, coiling itself 
closely round her until they reached home 
inacab. Our hosts also informed us that 
one summer’s evening, when the family 
(including all the snakes) were having tea 
in the garden, Cleopatra kept swinging 
from a tree by its tail, and Mr. M., think- 
ing it a good opportunity to gauge the 
strength of the boa, placed himself under 
the tree, and allowed the snake to coil it- 
self round his waist. He then found that 
he could lift his feet from the ground. 
We were also informed that if the big 
snakes once made pets of live animals 
given for food —which they were apt to 
do when not hungry —they would never 
eat them, but would wait until fresh beasts 
or birds were provided. 

I must now narrate,in his own lan- 
guage, an incident about these snakes 
written out for me by an Italian friend, 
who says: “ Ecco il racconto de? aneddoto 
dei serpenti; but please correct the En- 
glish and clean it up. I cannot do better 
in your language, so much in hurry as you 
are for it. Mr. M. he was a composer of 
music; he was very fond of serpents or 
snakes, and he made a very particular 
study in the natural history about such 
kind of fearful reptiles. He very often 
spoke to me desirous to show me these 
animals, which he nursered with care, and 
brooded the eggs to generate the little 
ones. 

“ At the back of his appartement there 
was a small garden, and next a kind of 
orchard court, where a merchant of chick- 
ens and fowls had a nursery of these do- 
mestic animals, which he keeped for trade. 
At that time Mr. M. had in his bedroom 
two enormous boa-constrictors, which 
sleeped with him as two little babies, as 
Mr. M. was confident that not traison or 
mischief could come from them, so be- 
loved and well trained by him. So he 
took his sleep confidently every night. 
But the wild ibrid animals, with a natural 
bad instinct for rapine and murder, would 
smell often their prey, the poor innocent 
chickens, and when Mr. M. peacefully 
sleeped, the horrid reptiles oozed from the 
bed, and silently creeped to the gardens 
where the chickens were, killing and eat- 
ing often of them. During this assault 
the chickens began to crock, and some 
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time the proprietor was awaked, and vis- 
ited the garden, and when he discovered 
a chicken dying and others destroyed, he 
began for to watch during many nights, 
till, what was the horror and fright of the 
master when, at the feeble light of the 
break of the day, he discovered a stermi- 
nate serpent with a large chicken strangled 
in its coils!’ At sudden he gave the alarm 
and called the police; all the neighbors’ 
houses were also frightened ; at last he 
discovers that Mr. M. was the keeper of 
such extraordinary nuisible things, and 
went to the court, where the magistrate 
summoned Mr. M.; but, strange to say, 
there was not a slight intention found on 
the part of the unconscious Mr. M. to give 
harm to anybody, and he was not at all 
punished for it, but only warned to take 
measures as to assure that the two ser- 
pents would have not in future to make 
so romantic assays in like excursions 
nightly to the mild and useful race of 
bipeds so good for human food.” 

Some years later, while I was abroad, 
I caiaul in the English newspapers an 
account of a Chancery suit affecting my 
friends and their beloved snakes, and on 
my return, finding that they were likely to 
be turned out of their house, owing to a 
stray snake having frightened a neigh- 
bor’s servant into a fit, | wrote a letter to 
the Zimes, in defence of the snakes, which 
will be found quoted in Dr. Romanes’ 
book on “ Animal Intelligence.” In spite 
of my protestations, the serpents were de- 
clared to be a dangerous nuisance, and 
my friends were turned out, nearly broken- 
hearted and ruined. 

After a long interval I heard of them 
again from the late Frank Buckland, who 
was a kind friend to the family. They 
were living quietly with their snakes in 
small lodgings near Leicester Square. 
One day Mr. M., who was a delicate man, 
was seized with a fainting-fit, and re- 
mained on his bed insensible while Mrs. 
M. hastened out for the doctor. On her 
return with Buckland, they found Mr. M. 
still on the bed, but regaining his con- 
sciousness. He was weeping over the 
prostrate body of his beloved Cleopatra. 
The snake, suspecting something wrong, 
had evidently crept up-stairs, and when it 
found its beloved master insensible had 
experienced some kind of shock. Partly 
on the bed and partly trailing on the 
ground, the poor boa was found sfone- 
dead! 





